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LATE  CABLES 

Southern  Brazil  1S39-^  cotton  crop,  final  official  estimate 
placed  at  1,511,000  "bales  (of  H78  pounds)  compared  with  second  esti- 
mate of  1,996,000  "bales,  and  final  estimate  for  1933-39  of  1,3^9,000 
bales. 


The  official  price  for  Manchurian  perilla  seed  from  the  19^1 
crop  has  been  established  at  $2.37  Per  100  pounds  net,  delivered  at 
Dairen,  with  a  bonus  of  10, b  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  prompt 
delivery.    This  substantial  increase  in  price  may  encourage  farmers 
to  expand  their  acreage. 

******* 
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GRAINS 

ORIENTAL  I7HEAT  PROSPECTS 
INDICATE  REDUCTION  .   .  . 

With  available  information  indicating  no  increase  this  year  in 
China,  and  adverse  conditions  reported  for  Japan  and  Manchuria,  the  1941 
wheat  crop  of  the  Orient  seems  likely  to  be  somewhat  reduced  from  that 
of  1940,  which  was  estimated  at  about  798  million  bushels.    Purchases  of 
foreign  wheat  have  been  at  a  standstill  during  recent  weeks  in  all  three 
countries.    The  flour  shortage  continued  to  be  serious  in  Japan  and 
Manchuria,  but  flour  stocks  were  heavy  at  Shanghai  and  a  purchase  of 
United  States  flour  was  reported  in  the  month  ended  May  15. 

China 

Early  report:;  regarding  the  1941  wheat  crop  of  China  indicate  that 
production  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1940.    Prospects  in  the  Provinces 
of  Shantung,  Anhwei ,  and  Hopei  were  reported  to  be  less  promising  than 
last  year.    In  Central  China  the  Japanese  reported  an  increase,  but  this 
was  not  entirely  borne  out  by  other  information  received. 


CHINA:  Imports  of  wheat  and  flour,  by  countries  of  origin, 
 March  1941,  with  comparisons  


Country  i 

March 

July-March 

1939 

1940 

1941  ' 

1938-39 : 

1939-40; 

1940-41 

1,000 
buahels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000  : 

bushels ' 

1,000  : 
bushels : 

1,000  ; 
bushels ; 

1,000 
bushels 

Wheat  i 

United  States  : 

Canada  : 

Australia   ' 

Japan  

Others   

927 
0 

1,881 
0 
0 

a/ 

0 

112 

0 
2 

100 ; 
727 

1 , 563 ! 

°: 

2,165: 

0: 

y 

2,324: 
0 

2,946' 
0 
2 

890 
158 
1,921 

202 

Total   

2,808 

114 

827 

3,728 

5,272 

3,171 

1,000 
barrels 

1,000 
barrels 

1,000 
barrels 

1,000 
barrels 

1,000 
barrels 

1,000 
barrels 

Flour 

United  States   

Canada   

Australia   

J  apan   

Others   

141 
8 
15 

:  26 
17 

22 

1 

5 

90 
9 

11 

64 
222 
65 
3 

342 
65 

:  951 
i  433 
31 

875 
50 
910 
281 

58 

1,427 
:  89 
:  1,625 

1,079 
20 

Total   

207 

127 

365 

i  1,822 

:  2,174 

:  4,240 

Monthly  returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China,  and  American  consulate 
general,  Shanghai.      a/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
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No  foreign  wheat  was  purchased  during  the  month  ended  May  15,  but 
about  169,000  barrels  of  flour  from  the  Pacific  Coast  were  booked.  Mills 
at  Shanghai  were  operating  at  only  about  10  percent  of  their  normal  ca- 
pacity, but  flour  stocks  were  estimated  at  over  2  million  bags.  Domestic 
wheat  was  quoted  to  Japanese-owned  mills,  which  are  privileged  to  buy  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  at  from  87  to  90  cents  per  bushel.    Canadian  flour  was 
quoted  on  May  15  at  $1.66  per  bag,  Australian  at  $1.68,  and  United  States 
at  around  $1.60.    The  price  of  fiour  at  Shanghai  had  declined  by  May  15 
from  record  levels  attained  on  May  2  in  sympathy  with  rice  prices,  which 
were  reduced  through  the  efforts  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  import 
rice  from  Hong  Kong  and  Indochina  in  order  to  control  profiteering. 

March  imports  of  wheat  into  China  totaled  about  827,000  bushels 
this  season  as  compared  with  only  114,000  bushels  last  year,  but  the 
total  for  July-March,  3,171,000  bushels,  was  only  60  percent  as  large  as 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1939-40.    Imports  of  flour,  however, 
have  been  larger  throughout  the  current  season. 

Manchuria 

Cold  rainy  weather  in  Manchuria  delayed  seedings  for  the  1941 
wheat  crop  several  weeks,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  production  hoped 
for  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained.    Because  of  the  increasing  seriousness 
of  the  flour  shortage,  the  Government  offered  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  needed  by  farmers,  and  it  was  announced  that  a  small  advance 
bonus  would  be  paid  on  August  1  in  order  to  encourage  an  increase  in 
seedings  for  1941  and  to  induce  the  farmers  to  sell  more  freely  to  the 
monopoly. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  total  flour  production  in  Manchuria 
during  the  current  season  would  amount  to  only  about  4,900,000  barrels,  of 
which  some  3,550,000  barrels  would  be  ground  officially  by  the  mills  and 
about  1,350,000  by  the  farmers  themselves.    While  about  23  percent  above 
that  reported  during  1939-40,  such  an  output  would  be  abnormally  low. 
Flour  distribution  to  natives  at  Harbin  was  stopped  in  February,  and  the 
mills  there  have  been  grinding  millet  and  corn  only,   since  the  monopoly 
has  reserved  about  10  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  emergency  purposes.  If 
this  wheat  is  not  released  to  the  mills,  flour  production  for  the  season 
may  drop  to  only  2,800,000  barrels,  which  would  mean  a  shortage  of  nearly 
3  million  barrels  for  the  season. 

About  250,000  barrels  of  flour  were  imported  during  March,  of  which 
169,000  barrels  came  from  Australia,  and  the  remainder  was  part  of  the 
750,000  barrels  allotted  to  Manchuria  by  Japan  for  the  current  season. 
Including  the  balance  still  to  be  brought  in  from  Japan,  it  now  appears 
that  total  imports  for  the  year  will  approximate  1,500,000  barrels,  or 
only  about  half  the  amount  imported  in  1939-40,  unless  Japan  permits 
extra  shipments  or  flour  can  be  secured  from  other  sources. 
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Japan 

A  significant  factor  influencing  the  Japanese  wheat  and  flour  market 
during  April  was  the  decline  in  domestic  wheat  prospects.    A  storm  ill  southern 
Japan  on  April  10  is  reported  to  have  caused  considerable  damage  to  wheat,  and 
a  few  days  later  unusually  cold  weather  in  other  sections  of  the  country  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  crop,    A  reduction  in  the  total  outturn,  as  compared  with 
the  large  crop  of  66  million  bushels  reported  for  19^0,  appears  unavoidable, 
according  to  the  press,  and  the  decrease  may  he  fairly  serious, 

A  system  of  household  ration  tickets  for  flour  was  inaugurated  in  Tokyo 
on  April  25,  and  reports  indicated  that  the  flour  shortage  was  general  in  all 
the  larger  cities.    It  was  .expected  that  4  million  bushels  of  Manchurian  buck- 
wheat would  be  imported,  of  which  80  percent  would  be  taken  by  Tokyo.  A  sample 
shipment  of  kaoliang  was  received  by  Tokyo  from  Manchuria,  and  the  eventual 
mixture  of  this  product  with  rice  was  anticipated,  since  the  use  of  wheat  for 
this  purpose  was  discontinued  some,  months  earlier. 

Wheat  was  quoted  per  bushsl  on  May  1,  as  follows,  import  duty  and 
landing  charges  included:    Canadian  Ho.  3,  $1.17,  Ho.  1,  $1.24;  Australian 
$1.12;  Manchurian,  $1.59 »  ani  domestic  standard  $1.35»    On  the  corresponding 
date  of  19^0  the  Canadian  grades  were  5  and  3  percent  higher,  respectively, 
while  Australian  wa3  9  percent  lower. 


GRAIN  STATISTICS 


WHEAT,  IHCLUDIHG  ZXOUB:  Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 
 as  given  by  current  trade  sources.  1938- 39  to  19^0-^1 

'4i 


Country 


Total 
shipments 


1932-59  ilSZS^ 


Shipments  19 
week  ended 


3 


May  10 


May  17 


Shipments 
 July  1-May  17 


North  America  a/  . . . . 

Argentina   

Australia   

Soviet  Union   

Danube  &  Bulgaria  c/. 
British  India  a/ 


1,000  :  1,000 
bushels  : bushels 


245,296:209,872 
114,272:173,776 
102,116:  b/ 
39.224: 

52,848:  35,616 
d/10,097:  - 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 

bushel  s 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushel 8 


3,235 
2,043 


8,624 
3,725 


9.53S 
2,6)-£ 


185,080 
151. 508 


186,751 
85,3^6 


Total  above  : .  564,453: 

Total  European  a/  . ...:  %0,784t 
Total  ex-European  a/.;  146,766: 


n — 

336.588 


17  

272,097 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 
VBroomhall's  Corn  Trade  Hews.       b/    Hot  available, 
c/  Black  Sea  shipments  only;  no  figures  for  current  weeks, 
d/  Official.       e/  Horth  America  and  Argentina  only. 
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GRAINS:    Weekly  average  closing  price  per  bushel,  future  delivery, 

  _at  leading  markets,  19AO-19_Ul  

Wheat         -   Com 


Week  ended 


High  b/ 
Low  b/ 

Apr.  19 

26 

May  3 
10 

 17 


Chicago 


Winnipeg 


19  40  ;  1941  ;  1940  :  ipi 


Cents  : Cents  : Cents  : Cents 

71 
70 


109  : 

97 

:     84  : 

90  : 

88 

:     69  : 

109  : 

90 

:     84  : 

108  : 

88 

:     8l+  : 

106  : 

90 

:     83  : 

106  : 

95 

:     82  : 

90  : 

97 

:     3q  : 

Buenos  Aires 


19  40  :  ggjl 


Chicago 


Cents  : Cents  : Cents 
c/  80  :d/  56  : 


c/  72  id/  55 


70  :c/  72 

■£./,  77 
c/  80 
:c/  76 
c/  66 


70 
70 
70 
70 


55 
/  ^ 

Ql  50 
e/  56 
e/56 


67 
62 

61+ 

65 
66 

67 
62 


1941 


: Buenos  Aires  / 
:  19M0  :  191^' 


Cents  :  Cents  t Cents 
73  :c/  35  :~~2b" 
:c/  32  J  26 


68 


68 
68 
69 
71 
II 


0/  35 
c/  35 

£/,  35 
c/  3k 

si  32 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


prices  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,    a/  Official  price,    b/  April  5,  1941  to 
May  17,  I9I+I,  and  corresponding  dates  for  19*40.    c/  June  futures,    d/  July  and 
August  futures,    e/  August  futures. 

rSUD  GRAINS:    Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries, 


Commodity 

and  1 
country  ! 

Yearly  exports! 

*i  ,i     »              1  —  

Shipments  week  ended  a/ ::2r:ports  so  far  reported 

,193B-39.:1939-1+o! 

May  3 

May  10 

:  July  1 
Ma^  ^  :      to  ! 

1939-40:1940-41 
b/     :  b/ 

:  1,000  :  1,000  - 
BARLEY.  EXP0RTS:c/:bushels:  bushels! 

!  1,000  ! 
'bushels! 

1,000  i 

bushels! 

!  1,000  t  : 
! bushels:  J 

1,000  :  1,000 
.bushels:  bushels 

United  Spates. . . . ! 
Danube  &  TJ.S.S.R.l 

11,215:  3.532! 
lS.537:  13,332! 
9,356:  18,628! 
26,005:  4,297: 

1.  0« 

0' 

:Mar.-  31  ! 
:Mar.  31  ! 
:Apr.  12  ! 
0:May    17  ! 

3,450:  529 
12,911:  1,268 
14,1+42:  4,092 

4fi47:  1,000 

►                         *  1 
•  I 

s4.q^:  b,S8° 

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/  I 
United  States  

Argentina  ! 

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. 1 

5,106! 

13.73S: 

19.379! 
30! 

1,1+29 
24,330! 
,  27,624' 
250 

;  '  3^ 

!  0! 

*  3^ 
0 

>  • 

•  < 

:Mar.  31  ! 
:Mar.  31  ! 
14:May    17  ! 
0:May   17  : 

1,170: 
17,220 

26,925 
70 

1 

t  275 
!  10,507 
!  3,868 

!  0 

•..33.253' 

53.633 

1                       •  - 
p  • 

!  1+5.385 

:  W50 

C0R1T,  EXPORTS:  d/  I 

United  States  . . . 

Danube  &  U.S. S.R. ' 

Argentina  •  

South  Africa  

Total   

C0R1T,  IMPORTS: 
__United  States, . . . 

i  3^.369- 
.  19,629: 
Hi+2,869 

i  25,991' 

!  1+1+ ,  284 
I  5.304' 
;  87,766 

i  15»1^9 

!  0 
\  0! 

:  0, 

!  0 
0 

:  0 

;            :0ct,l  to 
:      -      :Mar.  31 
!           0:May    17  ! 
;          0:May    17  ! 
:          0:May    17  i 

,  25,108 
i  3.737 
:  77.055. 
!  14.7%: 

I  7,9^9 

0 

19.357 

0 

!  -  -r 

: 222,858' 

J152.S53 

1  • 
■  • 

:  1+1+2 

\  1,110 

1  * 
»  t 

1            :Mar.  31 

• 

:       279:  —2^ 

compiled  from  oiilclal  and  trade  sources, 

a/  The  weeks  shown  in  these  columns  are  nearest  to  the  date  shown,  b/  Preliminary, 
c/  Ye?.r  beginning  July  1.    d/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
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UNITED  STATES  SOYBEAN-OIL 
EXPORTS  BELOW  CORRESPONDING 
DATE  LA3°  SEASON  .   .  . 


Exports  of  soybean  oil  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  1940-41  marketing  season  (October-September)  were  27  per- 
cent below  the  same  period  the  previous  year  but  exceeded  those  for  the 
entire  1938-39  season.     Shipments  to  Finland  increased,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  offset  the  decrease  to  Switzerland  and  the  complete 
loss  of  other  European  markets.    Approximately  one~third  of  the  total 
exports  went  to  Latin  American  c ountries. 

Domestic  consumption  of  soybean  oil  for  both  edible  and  commercial 
purposes  showed  a  noticeable  increase  during  the  past  10  years.     In  1931 
the  paint  and  varnish  industry  consumed  only  5  million  pounds  compared 
with  30  million  in  1940.     Other  industries  show  proportionate  increases. 

Exports  of  soybeans  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  current 
season  were  only  82,000  bushels,  while  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1939-40  there  were  slightly  less  than  11,000,000  bushels.     No  improvement 
is  expected  during  the  coming  months  as  the  larger  trade  was  principally 
with  European  countries. 


UNITED  STATES:     Soybean-oil  exports,  October-September  1938-39 
and  1939-40,  October-tfarch  1939-40  and  1940-41 


Country 


;  October-September 

October- 

-March 

:  1938-39 

1939-40 

1939-40 

:  1940-41 

j  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  5,061 

3,734 

2,630 

2,306 

4,039 

2,249 

3,204 

:  75 

1,834 

861 

283 

:  0 

514 

85 

861 

i  o 

2,481 

2,317 

534 

•  642 

747 

476 

258 

i  0 

514 

112 

110 

i  156 

497 

330 

160 

•  181 

200 

103 

141 

:  0 

487 

157 

121 

86 

134 

106 

.  103 

26 

370 

205 

73 

;  368 

167 

113 

54 

i  547 

2,440 

1,997 

357 

■  7,142 

18,158 

11,742 

8,565 

Cuba  

Finland  

Canada  

French  West  Indies  

Switzerland  

Curacao  (Netherlands  W. 

Chile  

Costa  Rica  

Colombia  

Iceland  

Ecuador  

Panama,  Republic  of. . . . 
Union  of  South  Africa.. 
Others  

Total  


Indies) 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
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BAHIA  CASTOR-BEAN  EXPORTS  DECREASE  .   .  . 

It  is  too  early  to  give  an  accurate  forecast  of  the  1941  castor-bean 
crop  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  about  43,000  short  tons, 
which  is  approximately  the  same  as  last  year,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived1 in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Weather  conditions 
are  good,  and  there  has  been  plenty  of  rain.     Stocks  of ' castor  beans  in  the 
city  of  Bahia  at  the  end  of  March  amounted  to  7,000  short  tons,  and  at  least 
that  quantity  v/as  reported  in  the  interior  of  the  State.    Exports  during  the 
quarter  ended  March  1941  amounted  to  25,875,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
23,128,000  during  the  preceding  quarter  and  9,300,000  pounds  in  the  January- 
March  2ua.rter  of  1940.    Exporters  report  a  steady  market  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  there  been  sufficient 
cargo  space  for  shipments  to  the  United  States.    Freight  rates  were  $12  per 
ton  during  this  period,  but  were  increased  to  $15  at  the  beginning  of  April. 


CASTOR  BEANS-:  -Exports  from  the  port  of  Bah: 
 of  destination,  193S-194Q,  and  January- 


a,  Brazil,  by  countries 
March  1940  and  1941 


Country 


1938 


1939 


1940 


J  anuary-March 


1940 


1941 


;  1,000 
•pounds 

United  States   j  42,295 

Netherlands   \  10,962 

G-reat  Britain   :  13,149 

Italy   j  2,394 

France   :  4,620 

Belgium   ;  12,257 

Germany   ;  - 

Japan   ]  2 , 341 

Uruguay  \  88 

Brazil  (other  ports) 


1,000 
pounds 
38,956 
2,742 
7,597 
676 
2,702 
1,347 
1,574 


1,000 
pounds 
51,361 
898 


13,536 


574 
7,533 


225 


1,000 
pounds 
••••••  2,692 

112 


5,922 


1,000 
pounds 
25,350 


574 


515 


Total   .:  88,106 


55,594 


74,127 


9,300 


25,875 


American  consulate,  Bahia. 

CASTOR  BEANS:     Imports  into  the  United  States,  1938-1940, 


Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 


Year 

Countr 

y  of  origin   

Brazil      j  British  India 

Others  Total 

1938   

1 ,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1 ,000  pounds 

1 .000  pounds 

113,030 
161,927 
163,117 

40,605 
105,739 

0 
0 

71,531 

21,753 

0 

1,043 
684 
3,141 

1,222 

•  635 

114,073 
162,611 
237,789 

63,580 
106,374 

1939   

1940   

Jan . -Mar . : 

1941   

******* 
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FRENCH  INDOCHINA  IMPORTS 
ikm  AMERICAN  COTTON  .   .  . 

Total  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  French  Indochina  have  gradually 
increased  in  recent  years  from  about  36,600  hales  in  1936  to  64,300 
hales  in  1939.    Imports  from  the  United  States  were  negligible  until 
1933,  when  sources  in  China  and  reexports  from  Hong  Kong  were  cut  off 
or  greatly  reduced  by  wartime  conditions.    United  States  export  statis- 
tics show  that  32,014  bales  of  cotton  were  shinped  to  French  Indochina 
during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1940,  and  the  1940-41  season  exports  had 
reached  30,040  bales  by  the  end  of  March.    These  increased  shipments  of 
cotton  may  reflect  in  part  the  use  by  importers  in  Indochina  of  exchange 
and  return  cargo  s-oace  made  available  by  recent  heavy  exports  of  rubber 
and  tin  to  the  United  States. 

FRENCH  IliDOCJ-I^A:     Imports  of  raw  cotton  by  countries  of  origin, 


1936-1939 
(In  baleg  cf  478  pounds  net) 


Country 

1955 

1937 

1938  : 

1939 

Bal  e  s 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

British  India   

"127010 

16,880 

10,082 

28,646 

United  States   

1,983 

6,046 

26,584 

10,078 

Japan   

7,799 

6,411 

7,347 

8,343 

China   

5,562 

4,395 

0 

839 

Hong  Kong   

4,395 

2, 325 

175 

1,674 

Africa  

4,460 

2,020  ' 

3,136 

4,022 

Others   

388 

1,444 

310 

10,663 

Total   

36,597 

39 , 521 

47 , 634 

64,265 

Compiled  from  official 

sources . 

The  cotton-spinning  industry  is  owned  principally  by  two  French 
firms,  with  a  number  of  subsidiary  mills  in  the  Province  of  Tonking. 
Most  of  the  weaving  is  still  done  by  natives  on  hand  looms  (about  60,000) 
at  home  or  in  small  workshops.      Indochina  is  an  importer  and  exporter  of 
both  raw  cotton  and  cotton  goods.    Cotton  production,  however,  appears  to 
be  declining,  while  the  mill  industry  is  gradually  expanding.    About  90 
percent  of  the  raw  cotton  consumed  by  spinning  mills  (roughly  70,000 
bales  annually)  is  imported,  mainly  from  British  India  and  the  United 
States . 

Small  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  (800  to  1,150  tons)  are  exported 
annually,  almost  entirely  to  Madagascar,  but  net  imports  from  all  sources 
amount  to  nearly  50  percent  of  the  annual  consumption  of  approximately 
20,000  tons.     Imports  of  cotton  goods,  yarn,  and  thread  are  normally  ob- 
tained from  France  and  French'  possessions  in  India,  but  greater  imports 
have  been  received  from  Japan  since  the  blockade  of  France  became  effec- 
tive. 
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Cotton  growing,  although  on  a  small  scale,  is  rather  general 
throughout  Indochina,  with  the  three  principal  areas  (north  to  south) 
being  (l)  Tonking  and  northern  Annam,   (2)  southern  Ann am,  and  (3) 
Cambodia  along  the  Mekong  River.    Total  acreages  for  the  3  years  ended 
with  1938-39  were  estimated  at  36,700,  34,600,  and  36,800  acres,  re- 
spectively; production  estimates  were  6,700,  6,500,  and  7,700  bales, 
respectively.    Cultivation  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  natives,  working 
small  plots  by  primitive  methods  on  a  family  basis.    Planting  is  begum 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  from  August  in  the  south  to  November  in 
the  north,  and  the  picking  season  lasts  from  February  to  July  in  the 
various  regions.    Production  appears  to  be  gradually  declining,  because 
the  land  most  suitable  for  cotton  growing  can  be  more  profitably  used 
for  cultivation  of  food  crops;  weather  conditions  are  very  uncertain  ex- 
cept in  Cambodia,  and  cotton  is  often  destroyed  by  rain  because  suffi- 
cient labor  is  not  available  for  picking. 

Most  of  the  cotton  produced  in  Tonking  and  Annam  is  ginned  on 
small  gins  operated  by  hand.    About  80  percent  of  Indochina's  cotton  is 
sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  have  a  well-organized  buying  system  throughout 
the  country.    Many  of  them  are  local  credit  merchants  or  loan  agents, 
who  furnish  merchandise  or  money  and  collect  interest  at  the  rate  of  40 
to  50  percent,  or  the  equivalent  in  raw  cotton.    Most  of  the  cotton  is 
unsuitable  for  spinning  and  is  normally  exported  to  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
China,  and  Thailand,  a  large  part  of  it  unginned.    Prices  paid  to 
farmers  have  little  relation  to  world  prices.     Consequently,  production 
is  not  encouraged  except  by  a  few  newly  organized  native  agricultural 
cooperatives  in  Cambodia  and  Annam. 


CHINESE  COTTON  ACREAGE 
MAY  BE  REDUCED  .  ,  . 

Early  reports  indicate  that  the  acreage  now  being  planted  to 
cotton  in  China  may  be  slightly  less  than  last  year,  although  increases 
are  expected  in  North  China  and  Manchuria,  according  to  information 
received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Japanese 
officials  have  distributed  large  quantities  of  American  seed  (Stoneville, 
Trice,  and  King  varieties)  for  planting  of  new  cotton  in  North  China. 
It  is  believed  that  cotton  acreage  in  Manchuria  and  occupied  areas  of 
North  China  will  be  increased  by  30  and  20  percent,  respectively,  despite 
some  shift  by  farmers  to  the  production  of  food  crops.    A  possible  de- 
crease of  about  10  percent  in  1941  cotton  acreage  of  unoccupied  China 
and  Japanese-controlled  Central  China  is  expected  to  more  than  offset  the 
increase  elsewhere.    Good  rains  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
have  relieved  an  early  drought  in  practically  all  parts  of  China. 

Continued  shortage  of  fuel  for  power  plants,  together  with 
intensified  Japanese  military  operations  and  blockade  of  interior  markets, 
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are  expected  to  bring  about  a  further  reduction  in  operations  of  Chinese 
cotton  mills  at  Shanghai.    Chinese  mills  in  Shanghai  were  operating  at 
about  85  percent  of  capacity  in  April,  and  Japanese  mills  at  50  percent. 
Mills  in  North  China  are  expected  to  continue  the  present  rate  of  40  per- 
cent through  July.     Total  mill  consumption  in  China,  including  Manchuria, 
was  estimated  at  122,000  bales  for  April. 

Arrivals  of  domestic  cotton  at  Shanghai  were  smaller  and  destined 
almost  entirely  for  Japanese  mills.     Imports  from  abroad  were  also  re- 
duced, because  of  restricted  outlets  for  piecegcods  and  the  shortage  of 
power  for  mill  operations.    The  unfavorable  price  parity  is  still  the  chief 
factor  limiting  purchases  of  American  cotton,  while  the  great  bulk  of  cur- 
rent imports  consists  of  Indian  cotton.    Forward  purchases  of  raw  cotton 
at  the  end  of  April  totaled  about  185,500  bales,  of  which  25,000  bales  were 
American,  60,000  Indian,  and  75,000  Brazilian. 


CHINA:  a/    Imports  of  raw  cotton  by  countries  of  origin, 
and  total  exports,  March  1941,  with  comparisons 
(In  bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Country 

March 

October-March 

1939 

1940 

1941  : 

1938-39 

: 1939-40  ; 

1940-41 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales  ; 

Bales 

:  Bales  : 

Bales 

Imports  - 

United  States  . . . 

19,511 

72,567 

9,592| 

39,986 

:  243,397; 

25,325 

British  India  . . . 

68,086 

5,966 

52,395 

127,100 

:  67,440: 

246,171 

3gypt   

3,450 

5,564 

■  2,617: 

16,566 

:  23,560: 

7,284 

Brazil   

12,299 

1 ,030 

5,418; 

31,227 

:  42,939; 

83,946 

Others   

2.024 

5.962 

120: 

3,760 

7 , 670; 

4,978 

Total  

105,370 

91,089 

70,142: 218,639 

•  385,006; 

367,704 

Exports   

1,929 

b/  1,577 

c/     1 140,165 

•b/  11, 650:  b 

/d/  14,024 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China. 

a/  Excludes  Manchuria,    b/  Exports  for  Japanese  military  account  are  not 

included,    cj  Not  reported,     d/  October-January  only. 


Prices  of  American  middling  7/8-inch  cotton  at  Shanghai  on  May  14 
were  equivalent  to  16.69  cents  per  pound,  indicating  a  rise  of  about  1.65 
cents  above  the  quotations  on  April  15.    Brazilian  type  5  also  registered 
an  increase  of  about  1.5  cents  to  14.66  cents  per  pound,  while  Indian 
fine  Akola  declined  from  9.28  to  9.02  cents.    The  resulting  spread  of 
7.67  cents  between  American  middling  and  Indian  Akola  on  May  14  is  the 
widest  shown  in  recent  years. 

The  first  staple-fiber  factory  established  in  Manchuria,  a 
Japanese  concern,  was  to  have  begun  operations  April  20  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  10  tons.    Previously  Manchuria' s  total  requirements  have  been 
imported  from  Japan. 


******* 
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.T  O  R  A  C  C  .6 


.THAILAND  INCREASES  .... 
TOSACCO  PRODUCTION  .   .  . 

Tobacco  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  minor  crop  in 
Thailand,  and  its  production  has.  increased  greatly  in  recent  years,  ac- 
cording to  information  available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    The  Thailand  Government  is  keenly  interested  in  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  seeds,  and  it  is  reported  that 
approximately  8,000  acres  were  devoted  to  growing  the  flue-cured  types 
during  1940.    Roughly  this  is  about  double  the  area  of  the  previous  year. 

THAILAND:    Area,  production,  and  yield  of  tobacco, 

1922-1939  "   -      ■■•  .  ■  ■  ■  


Year  of 
harvest 


Area 


Acres 

1922  i  20,611 

1923   i  29,186 

1924   •  24,558 

1925   ;  .  22,966 

1926  v  21,627 

1927  .  .  22,374 

1928   v.:..  22,718 

1929   ;  24,587 

1930   ;  24,601 

1931    :  21,905 

1932   ;  22,561 

1933  :  23,448 

1934   i  34,524 

1935  :  34,700 

1936   ;  20,809 

1937   j  21,978 

1938  :•  32,123 

1939  a/  :  b/ 


Production 


1 f000  pounds 


8,493 
14,202 
15,057 
18 , 631 
15,885 

9,686 

9,763 
15,350 

9,253. 
10 ,533 
15,848 
13,590 
22,639 
20,407 
17,507 
15,592 
18,437 
17,636 


Average  yield 
per  acre 


Pounds 

411.8 
486.1 
614.0 
810 .1 
732.5 
432.1 
428.7 
624.5 
374.7 
479.3 
702.1 
580.6 
661.6 
587.3 
840.5 
708.9 
592.0 
1/ 


Statistical  Yearbook  of  Thailand;  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 

Rome.  .  ..     .  .  _  :;:  .>-  ■  fjp 

a/  Estimate.      b/  Not  available. 

The  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  of  Thailand  consists  of  one 
Government  factory  and  two  privately  owned  factories  in  Bangkok,  and 
between  300  and  500  native  cigarette-rolling  shops  in  various  cities  and 
towns  of  the  country.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  is 
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planning  to  absorb  the  private  factories  and  establish  some  sort  of 
monopoly  control  during  1941.    Although  the  Government  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  encouraging  the  production  of  leaf  tobacco,  in  order  to 
curtail  imports,  the  provisions  of  the  tobacco  act  of  March  1939,  pro- 
viding for  Government  monopoly  over  the  purchases  of  leaf  from  farmers, 
have  not  been  fully  enforced. 

Production  and  consumption  statistics  for  tobacco  products  are 
not  available,  but  customs  returns  show  that  approximately  214,000,000 
cigarettes  were  imported  during  the  first  9  months  of  1940.    As  imported 
cigarettes  supply  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  domestic  demand,  it 
may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  home  production  of  foreign-style 
cigarettes  in  1940  amounted  to  about  2,850,000,000  in  number,  most  of 
which  were  manufactured  in  one  of  the  privately  owned  plants. 

Imports  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  decreased  in 
1940,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  domestic  leaf,  of  both  native  types  and  Virginia-seed  types. 
According  to  official  figures,  the  total  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in 
Thailand  amounts  to  about  18  million  pounds  annually,  nearly  95  percent 
of  which  is  native  tobacco  descended;  from  oriental  seed;   the  remainder 
is  grown  from  Virginia  seed.    The  native  types  are  used  in  pipes,  hand- 
rolled  cigarettes,  and  snuff.    The  Virginia-seed  types  are  all  used  in 
machine-made  cigarettes  supplanting  flue-cured  tobacco  imported  primarily 
from  the  United  States. 


SWEDEN  ENDEAVORS 

TO  REPLACE  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 

WITH  HOKE  GROWTHS  .   .  . 

Faced  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  necessary  supplies  of  leaf 
tobacco  from  abroad,  the  Swedish  tobacco  industry  is  again  attempting  to 
expand  domestic  production,  according  to  information  available  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  production  of  tobacco  in 
Sweden  during  the  past  3  years  has  declined  by  more  than  25  percent  as 
compared  with  the  period  1935-1937.     The  domestic  crop,  however,  repre- 
sents only  about  5  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  consumption  of  Sweden. 
The  industry  imports  in  normal  times  from  10  to  15  pounds  of  leaf  annually, 
two-thirds  to  three- fourths  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  31,  1941.) 

In  1939,  the  Swedish  Monopoly  Company  began  building  experimental 
curing  plants  for  tobacco.    Experiments  were  conducted  with  fire-curing, 
flue-curing,  and  air-curing.     It  is  reported  that  the  fire-curing  method 
gave  good  results,  and  over  100,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were  cured  by  the 
farmers  themselves.     Tobacco  thus  cured  has  been  used  to  some  extent  to 
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replace  United  States  fire-cured  types  imported  for  the  production  of 
snuff.    More  recently,  the  Monopoly  Company  has  of fe red  tobacco  growers 
financial  assistance  for  "building  fire-curing  barns,  and  has  expressed 
its  willingness  to  advance  more  money  for  experimental  purposes.    It  is 
evident,  however,  that  such  steps  would  not  have  been  taken  but  for  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  present  war.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  these  experiments  may  lead  to  more  general  utilization  of 
Swedish-grown  tobacco,  hitherto  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff. 

Because  of  the  political  situation,  the  Monopoly  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  growers  over  20  percent  more  than  last  year,  when  they  received 
approximately  16  cents  per  pound  for  their  crop.     Thus  the  position  of 
the  growers  has  improved  greatly.     It  is  estimated  that  the  total  1941 
harvest  will  amount  to  1,100,000  pounds  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
881,000  pounds  during  the  past  3  years. 

The  tobacco  cultivated  in  Sweden  came  originally  from  the  seeds 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  but  because  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions, 
the  types  have  changed  almost  completely  and  are  now  considered  Swedish 
types.     The  leaves  are  much  coarser,  and  the  taste  is  different. 

The  present  situation  in  the  Swedish  tobacco  industry  is  but  a 
'  repetition  of  events  that  transpired  during  the  World  War,  when  imports 
of  leaf  tobacco  were  greatly  reduced  owing  to  transportation  difficul- 
ties.   As  a  result,  domestic  tobacco  became  more  important.     It  had  to 
be  employed  extensively  for  uses  other  than  snuff.     This  caused  the 
Monopoly  during  that  period  to  take  steps  to  increase  domestic  production 
and  a  subsidiary  company  was  created  for  tobacco  cultivation.    Farms  were 
purchased,   storehouses  built,  new  seeds  imported,  and  new  cultivation 
and  curing  methods  introduced. 

Interest  in  the  Swedish  cultivation  of  tobacco,  however,  did  not 
last  very  long.     With  the  renewal  of  imports  after  the  war,  the  demand 
for  Swedish  tobacco  decreased  greatly,  and  in  1927  stocks  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Monopoly  was  compelled  to  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  domestic  crop.     Planting  was  forbidden  in  areas  of  unsuitable  soils 
until  the  total  area  amounted  to  only  about  700  acres. 


CANADA  TO  SHARE 

IN  TOBACCO  SHIPMENTS 

TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  .   .:  . 

One  of  the  factors  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  1941  tobacco 
plantings  in  Canada  is  the  prospect  of  the  resumption  of  sales  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
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April  7,  1941.)     It  is  reported  that  shipments  from  Canada  are  to  be  in 
proportion  with  any  movement  of  United  States  tobacco  to  the  British 
Isles,  although  the  actual  date  of  starting  shipments  or  the  proportion 
of  such  trade  has  not  yet  been  determined.    It  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
however,  that  Canada  may  move  from  2  to  4  million  pounds  of  tobacco  if 
trade  is  resumed  with  the  British  Isles  in  1941. 

According  to  information  appearing  in  The  Lighter  (Canadian 
Government  publication) ,  the  United  Kingdom  Tobacco  Controller,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  assured  a  Canadian  representative 
that  if  the  United  Kingdom  should  draw  tobacco  supplies  from  the  United 
States  in  1941,  Canada  would'  receive  a  prorated  share  of  the  business. 
The  basis  of  this  share  probably  would  be  the  purchases  for  delivery 
made  in  the  fall  of  1939.    One  of  the  principal  factors  in  determining 
the  actual  quantity  to  be  taken  would  be  the  availability  of  shipping 
space,  continues  The  Lighter.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  urgently  re- 
quired war  materials  and  foodstuffs  will  have  priority  over  commodities 
less  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    This  may  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  volume  of  tobacco  exports  below  that  shipped  in  the  1939-40 
season. 


TOBACCO  SURTAX 

INCREASED  IF 

THE  NETHERLANDS  .   .  . 

Effective  April  1,  1941,  a  surtax  of  100  percent  was  imposed  on 
all  tobacco  excise  tax  rates  then  existing  in  the  Netherlands,  according 
to  reports  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
By  the  terms  of  the  decree,  the  various  excise  rates  themselves  remain 
unchanged  and  the  hitherto  10-percent  surtax  on  the  excise  rate  applied 
to  cigarettes  is  absorbed  by  the  new  100-percent  surtax. 

Thus,  under  the  old  system,  the  price  of  a  cigar  retailing  for 
10  Net her land  cents  included  only  an  excise  tax  of  2  cents  (l  Netherland 
cent  is  worth  approximately  half  a  cent  in  United  States  currency). 
Under  the  new  decree,  100  percent,  or  another  2  cents,  was  added  to  the 
excise  tax,  thereby  raising  the  retail  price  to  12  cents.     Similarly,  a 
package  of  20  cigarettes,  formerly  selling  for  21  cents  (including 
excise  tax  of  10  cents  and  1-cent  surtax)  now  retails  for  30  cents. 

The  excise  tax  on  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  is  30  percent  of 
the  retial  price,  and  a  package  costing  20  cents  before  the  tax  in- 
crease included  excise  tax  of  6  cents.     Subsequent  to  April  1,  1941, 
the  same  package  retails  for  25  cents. 


******** 
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FRUITS,     VEGETABLES,    AND  NUTS 


MEXICAN  VEGETABLE  EXPORTS  DECLINING; 
CUBAN  SEASON  ALMOST  FINISHED  .  .  . 

Shipments  of  fresh  vegetables  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  for  the  current  season,  November  through  April,  have  amounted  to 
182  million  pounds,  or  about  25  percent  heavier  than  exports  for  a  com- 
parable period  in  the  previous  season,  according  to  reports  from  American 
Vice  Consul  Thomas  U.  Powell  at  Nogales  and  Consul  Harold  S.  Tewell  at  . 
Habana.     Mexican  exports  for  the  season  have  increased  almost  threefold, 
rising  from  37  million  to  103  million  pounds.     Cuban  e: oorts,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  declined  about  27  percent  below  the  heavy  movement  during  the 
previous  year. 

Although  Mexican  exports  for  the  latter  half  of  April  were  about 
three  times  as  great  as  shipments  for  a  comparable  period  in  1940,  the 
movement  was  substantially  below  the  volume  shipped  in  the  first  half  of 
the  month.    Due  to  the  intense  heat,  the  shipping  season  for  Mexican 
vegetables  is  now  approaching  its  end,  and  is  expected  to  terminate 
late  in  May.     The  quality  of  late  April  exports  was  net  good,  and  no 
improvement  in  condition  was  expected  in  later  shipments. 

The  heat  is  reported  to  have  damaged  both  Mexican  tomatoes  and 
green  peppers  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  latter  part  of  April. ^  This 
factor,  together  with  heavier  supplies  from  domestic  producing  sections, 
is  expected  to  bring  the  shipping  season  entirely  to  an  end  in  the  near 
future . 

MEXICO:    Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States,  April  16-30,  1940 

and  1941,  and  November  to  April,  1939-40  and  1940-41   


Vegetable 


Tomatoes   

Green  peas  - 
Green  peppers 
Green  beans  • 

Eggplant   

Squash   

Total   


April 
1940 

16-30 

1941 

November-A£ril  _. 

1939-40"           1940-41  _ 

1.000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

lr000  pound s_ 

3, 103 

0 

502 

10,967 

0  rJ-M 

690 

28,963 
2,649 
4,876 

92, 640 
2,  877 
7,479 

0 

:  50 

0 
31 

1 

371 

a/ 
482 

0 

j  0 

0 

1 

3,  655 

11,688 

36, 860 

103,479 

American  consulate,  Nogales.     a/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

Cuban  exports  during  the  month  of  April  totaled  over  7  million 
pounds,,  or  about  2  million  pounds  under  the  volume  moved  in  April  1940. 
Exports  for  the  season  were  nearly  30  million  pounds  below  the  exception- 
ally heavy  movement  in  1939-40.     Shipments  in  1940-41,  however,  were  the 
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second  largest  in  recent  years.    The  decline  in  exports  this  season  has 
been  due  to  recurring  weather  damage  to  the  crops.    Tomato  plants  and 
cucumbers  were  injured  by  heavy  rains  and  winds  late  in  December.  Rain 
in  February  and  early  March  and  unseasonal  hot  weather  late  in  March 
prevented  recovery  from  the  damage  suffered  earlier. 

CUBA:    Exports  of  vegetables  to  the  United  States,  April  1940 


Vegetable 

:  April 

No vemb e  r-Ap r  i 1 

:  1940 

1941 

1939-40 

1940-41 

:  1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds; 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

3,350  : 

^7,603 

53  722 

957  : 

6,156 

7^066 

Green  peppers 

 :  1,023 

1,675  ; 

6,167 

7,723 

Okra   

401  ; 

1 , 534 

1,449 

Lima  beans 

103  : 

7,525 

4,146 

Cucumbers   

 1  67 

27  i 

2,515 

3,049 

p  i 

4,731 

13 

232 

1,831 

1,698 

Total   

 :  9,398 

",245  : 

107,362 

78,873 

American  consulate,  Habana. 

Tomato  exports  amounted  to  nearly  54  million  pounds,  or  24  million 
pounds  below  those  of  last  season.    Cucumber  exports  exceeded  3  million 
pounds  and  were  the  heaviest  on  record.    The  cucumber  crop,  which  is 
largely  planted  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  was  destroyed  by  rains  in  December 
but  was  immediately  replanted.    The  second  plantings  matured  in  March  and 
were  responsible  for  the  fact  that  one-quarter  of  total  cucu~ber  ship- 
ments took  place  in  March  when  the  full  rate  of  duty  is  applied  to  imports 
from  Cuba.    The  reduced  duty  period  ends  on  February  28. 

Plantings  of  pole  limas  were  extensive,  and  the  crop  was  sufficient 
to  provide  as  heavy  a  volume  of  exports  as  occurred  in  the  previous  season, 
Shipments  until  the  end  of  February  were  substantially  above  the  volume 
moved  in  the  comparable  period  in  1939-40,  but  rains  in  late  February  re- 
duced March  and  April  exports  by  40  percent  and  were  responsible  for  the 
sharp  decline  in  shipments  this  season. 

Potato  exports  during  the  season  were  negligible.    Normal ly 
potatoes  are  relatively  unimportant  in  Cuban  vegetable  exports.  Excess 
moisture  injured  the  early  Cuban  potato  crop,  with  the  result  that  prices 
in  the  Cuban  market  were  above  those  in  export  outlets.  Eggplant, 
peppers,  and  okra  were  not  as  seriously  affected  by  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions as  were  the  other  vegetables.     These  crops  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  injured  severely  by  the  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season,  and  later  excess  moisture  did  not  injure  them  appreciably. 
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CUBAN  PINEAPPLE  EXPORTS  HEAVY  .   .  . 

Exports  of  pineapples  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
346,136  crates  (of  75  pounds)  in  April,  or  slightly  less  than  the  record 
export  for  the  month  of  April  in  1939,  according  to  a  report  from 
American  Consul  Harold  S.  Tewell  at  Habana.     Shipments  for  the  season 
through  April  totaled  398,904  crates,  or  about  36,000  crates  below  the 
movement  for  a  comparable  period  in  1939.    Heavy  rains  in  April  adversely 
affected  the  pineapple  crop  in  certain  localities,  but  the  crop  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  seriously  injured.    Prices  generally  are  reported  as 
more  favorable  than  those  prevailing  last  year,  and  only  a  small  volume 
of  fruit  has  been  available  for  Cuban  canneries.    No  bulk  shipments  of 
pineapples  have  as  yet  been  reported. 


CUBA:    Exports  of  pineapples,  April 
and  January-April,  1957-1941 


Year 

April 

January-April 

Crates 

Crates 

1937   

269,578 

321,352 

1938   

182,390 

215,338 

1939   

352,536 

435,239 

1940   

23,731 

68,605 

1941   

346,136 

398,904 

American  consulate, 

Habana . 

In  crates  of  about  75  pounds  net. 

Exports  of  plantains  and  bananas  have  also  been  heavier  in  1941 
than  in  the  previous  year.     Shipments  of  papayas,  which  have  been  ex- 
panding rapidly  in  recent  years,  have  been  at  a  low  level  this  year. 
Total  exports  have  amounted  to  only  173,000  pounds,  or  a  decline  of  about 
60  percent  below  those  in  1940. 


CUBA:  Exports  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  United  States, 
 April  and  January-April,  1940  and  1941  


Fruit 

 1,    j  ,  ~  — 

April 

J  anuar  y-Ap  r  i 1 

1940 

1941 

1940 

1941 

1 ,000  pounds 

1 ,000 

pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Papayas   

106 

21 

430 

173 

Avocados   

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapefruit   

0 

0 

1 

0 

Plantains   

385 

478 

1,545 

1,999 

Bananas   

4 

16 

10 

46 

Other  fruit   

121 

38 

152 

117 

Pineapples   

1,000  crates 

1 .000 

crates 

1,000  crates 

1,000  crates 

24 

346 

69 

399 

American  consulate,  Habana. 
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MID-SEASON  FOREIGN  RAISIN 

AND  CURRANT  SITUATION  l/  .   .  . 

Raisins 

The- 1940  preliminary  estimate  of  foreign  raisin  production  is  now 
placed  at  195.600  .short  ions  as  compared  with  232,000  to  us  in  1939,  and 
256,200  in/  1929.    The  estimate  is  below  both  the  *5-year  &rer&ge  (1935- 
1939)  of  227,500  tons  and  the  IC-ya^r  average  (1930-1923)  of  203,100  tons. 
The  estimate  in  Turkey  was  the  smallest  in  10  years  and  '-'as  only  about 
41  percent,  of  the  previous  year's  production,     ^bo  G-r^ek  estimate  was  also 
below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  67  -percent  of  the  1939 
figure.     The  Australian  estimate,  on  the  other  hand,  was  about  44  percent 
larger  than  that  of  1939,  and  that  of  South  Africa  was  about  8  percent 
larger. 

Growing  and  harvesting  conditions 

The  growing  and  harvesting  conditions  in  Australia. and  South 
Africa  were  very  good  throughout  the  season.     The  quality  was  reported 
good  in  both  countries. 

The  Greek  sultana  and  lexia  crops  suffered  some  damage  from 
unfavorable  weather  about  harvest  time,  which  cut  production  to  slightly 
below  the  1934  level.     The  estimated  production  in  the  Corinthia  section 
was  only  6,600  short  tons,  the  smallest  in  many  years.     The  production  on 
the  Island  of  Crete  was  18,700  tons  as  compared  with  28,000  tons  in  1939. 
The  quality  of  Greek  raisins,  however,  turned  out  to  be  good. 

The  Iran  crop  suffered  a  little  frost  damage  during  the  late  spring 
but  was  unusually  free  of  mildew.     There  was  less  insect  and  pest  damage 
in  Iran  than  is  normally  the  case.     The  quality  v/as  about  average  for 
Iranian  raisins. 

The  1940  growing  and  harvesting  conditions  in  both  of  the  Spani sh 
raisin-producing  areas,  under  existing  circumstances,  were  considered 
satisfactory.     The  vines  were  reported  to  have  a  fairly  heavy  set  early 
in  the  season;  however,  as  the  harvest  approached  it  appears  that  a  much 
larger- than- normal  quantity  of  grapes  was  sold  for  fresh  consumption  or 
for  wine  making.    According  to  estimates  available  early  in  October  1940, 
it  appeared  that  the  production  in  the  Malaga  area  would  be  about  5,000  short 
tons  as  compared  with  4,000  tons  in  1939.     It  now  becomes  apparent  that 
these  earlier  estimated  were  too  high,  and  production  is  now  placed  at  3,800 
tons.     The  situation  in  the  Valencia  area  was  somewhat  different,  and  the 
1940  preliminary  estimate  remains  at  5,600  tons  as  compared  with  5,800  in 
1939. 


l/  Prepared  by  W.  R.   Schreiber,  Marketing  Specialist. 
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HAISIHS:    Estimated  production  in  specified  countries, 

 .  1929-1940  

\          :          i          i           :           '  « 

Country            |  1929    :  1930    :  1931    s  1932     J  1933     »  193^   5  1935 

  :  :  :  :  :  I  ! 

i  Short  :  Short  :  Short  :  Short    :  Short    :  Short  :  Short 

:  tons    :  tons    :  tons    :  tons     :  tons     :  tons    :  tons 

:           :           :           :            :            '  ! 
Australia:                :           I           s           :             :  : 

Lexias  :    7,900:    6,700:    7,500:     5,000:     8,400:  S.100:  69Uoo 

Sultanas   :  51,500:  53,200:  29,^00:    Uo.gGO:    bO, 300;  47,900:  1+5,000 

Greece,  incl,  Crete.:  16,000:  15,000:  15,000:    22,000:    28,000s  25,500:  35,500 

Iran  (Persia)   :  28,000:  28,000:  48,000:    15,000  :    20,000:  36, 000:  35,000 

South  Africa  (Cape),:    4,500:    6,200:    6,200:     8,400:     6,200:  7,700:  8,700 

Spain:                     :           :           :           :             :             »  * 

Malaga  :    g,k00:    7,900:    7,600:    11,000:     8,300:  10,500:  7,500 

Valencia  :  12/400:    9,700:    8,700*    10,200:     3,200s  0,300:  13,500 

Turkey-Smyrna  :  62,000:  38.900:  29,700?  Jl/OO:    50.700'  5^000*  87,000 


Total  foreign  . . ..*i9o,7oo;i65,6oo;i52,ooo;  i84,ooo;  195,lOO;i96 ,ooo;238,6oo 


United  States  J 215,000 .'191,700 ,169,000  1  202,000*  195,000*171, 000*203,000 


:  :           :  :            :            *■  * 

lotal   :U05, 700:357, 300:321, 000:  44b, 000:  390,100:367,000:441,600 

.  -  •                         ♦  • 

5  •                      •  J  «  •  _t  

.  J             ;  f              J              »       Average  _ 

:  1936    :  1937    :  1938    :    1939    *19uo  a/  :  19  3  5-  :  1930- 

:  :           :  :  :  Lli^-i 

:  :           :  :            :            :  « 

Australia:                :  :            :  :             :             :  * 

Lexias  :  7,900:    7,600:  9,300:     g,000:b/  9,700:    7,800:  7i500 

Sultanas  :  4g9S00:  51,800:  70,300:    47,0^0:    69, 400:  52,600:  49,400 

Greece,  incl.  Crete.:  29,500:  27,000  :  34,0C3:    37, 500: h/25,300:  32,700:  26,900 

Iran  (Persia)   :  40,000  :  32,000  :  36,000:    3S, 000:    38,000:  36,200:  32,800 

South  Africa  (Cape).:  9,400:  10,100:  ll,600:h/lO,300:b_/ll,100:  10,000:  8,500 

Spain:                    :  :           :  :            :            :  * 

Malaga  :  7,700:    5,000:  6,500:h/  4,400: d/  3,800:    6,200:  7,°0° 

Valencia  :  9,800:     6,000:  6,500:      5,800:"*    5,600:    8,300:  8,000 

Turkey-Smyrna  :  71,200:  4g}000:  82,000:    81,000:    33tOOO*  73.800*  62^ 

Total  foreign  .  .  ..;224,30o"l87, 500^56, 20oj  232, 000 j  19 5, 60o| 227,600) 203,100 


United  States  '182, 000| 246, 90o! 290,000*  245,000*.  l64,OOO;233,400*2l5, 

1  .  •  :  •  •   * 


Total   :Uo6, 300:434, 400: 5^,200:  477,000:  359,900:461,000:418,700 

 I  I  I  \  i  !  1  

Compiled  from  official  sources  for  earlier  years;  later  years  estimated, 
a/  Preliminary  estimate, 
"b/  Revised, 
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The  growing  and  harvesting  conditions  in  Turkey  were  unsatisfactory. 
The  early  spring  and  summer  weather  caused  some  damage,  and  rains  at  har- 
vest time  destroyed  large  quantities  of  fruit,  as  well  as  damaged  the  qual- 
ity of  the  remainder.     The  1940  crop  moreover  followed  two  extremely  large 
ones,  which  would  naturally  leave  the  vines  in  somewhat  weaker  state. 

The  outlook  for  the  1941  crop  is  not  so  good  as  in  normal  years, 
according  to  recent  information  from  that  country,  though  it  is  much  too 
early  to  make  reliable  estimates  of  the  outcome.    There  apoears  to  have 
been  excessive  rainfall  from  November  to  February,  which  flooded  many 
vineyards  for  2  or  3  months.    It  is  reported  that  in  certain  districts 
near  rivers  considerable  sand  has  been  washed  into  vineyards  and  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  work  the  soil.    Growers  are  fearful  of  extensive 
disease  damage  later  in  the  season  as  a  result  of  excessive  moisture. 
Mildew  and  blight  are  especially  feared;  however,  satisfactory  weather 
may  remedy  some  of  the  damage. 

Export  situation  by  countries 

The  Australian  production,  which  normally  reaches  the  United  Kingdom 
market  in  March  and  continues  in  volume  to  late  fall,  was  disposed  of  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  considering  existing  circumstances  overseas.  War- 
time restrictions  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  e:port  data  for  practically 
all  countries. 

The  exportation  of  Greek  sultanas  produced  in  1940  was  entrusted 
to  the  Cooperative  Sultana  Association,  which  includes  all  growers  of 
sultanas  through  the  Union  of  Sultana  Exporters.    The  export  outlook  was 
somewhat  confusing  as  the  season  opened. 

Germany  was  expected  to  be  the  principal  customer,  and,  accordingly, 
prices  f.o.b.  Green  frontier  were  established  for  the  various  grades.  Pay- 
ment was  to  have  been  effected  through  clearing  agreements  or  irrevocable 
letters  of  credit. 

The  Cooperative  earmarked  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  for 
export  as  follows: 


The  Germans,  however,  by  the  end  of  October  1940  had  not  entered 
the  market,  but  exports  totaling  1,320  tons  in  the  meantime  has  b  een  made 
to  Egypt,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia.    The  market  was  rather  in- 
active till  December,  when  considerable  interest  developed  on  the  part  of 
the  German  and  other  European  buyers.    The  disruption  in  rail  and  water 
traffic  at  that  time  kept  the  majority  of  the  buyers  from  closing  their 
deals. 


Germany. . . 
Yugo  slavia 
Total  .. 


14,300  short  tons 
2. 200      "  " 


16,500  " 


531-41 
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Beports  "began  to  circulate  about  the  middle  of  December  that  the 
British  were  negotiating  for  about  11,000  short  tons.     The  Italian  attack 
on  Greece  resulted  in  the  German-Greek  commercial  agreement  being  held 
in.  abeyance,  and  the  British  were  expected  to  take  the  bulk  of  remaining 
supplies. 

It  is  reported  that  the  British  Government  by  mid-January  had 
arranged  to  buy  22,000  short  tons,  which  took  care  of  the  remaining  produc- 
tion.   Exports  to  all  other  countries  virtually  had  come  to  a  stop  after 
October  28,  1940,  due  to  the  Italian  invasion.     There  are  no  official 
statistics  available  on  the  quantity  actually  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Greece;  however,  it  is  known  that  several  ships,  which  called  at  Greek 
ports,  loaded  some  raisins  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

'There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  22,000  tons  left 
Greece  and  arrived  at  their  destination  safely  and  that  practically  no 
sultanas  remained  when  the  country  was  overrun  by  Germany. 

The  disposal  of  the  1940  production  in  Iran  has  been  somewhat 
difficult,  and  the  trade  has  been  rather  reluctant  to  disclose  what  has 
been  taking  place.    The  German  buyers  bought  heavily  during  the  spring  of 
1940,  which  virtually  exhausted  remaining  1939-crop  raisins.    There  were 
also  some  export  sales  to  India,  Iraq,  Italy,  and  a  few  other  countries. 

The  German- Iranian  Trade  Convention,  signed  December  10,  1940,  was 
expected  to  result  in  substantial  German  purchases  of  raisins  from  the 
1940  production.     The  transportation  of  raisins  from  Iran  to  Germany, 
under  existing  circumstances,  would  appear  to  be  both  difficult  and  costly. 
The  trade  in  Iran  states  that  no  London  quotations  have  been  made  for  sone 
time,  and  none  are  anticipated.    No  estimate  of  stocks  on  hand  is  available; 
however,  judging  from  the  lack  of  foreign  demand,  they  are  likely  to  "be 
large. 

The  1940-41  raisin-export  situation  in  Spain  continues  to  be  as 
unsatisfactory  as  that  of  1939-40.     The  lack  of  demand  from  abroad,  cou- 
pled with  the  increasing  shortage  of  foods,  has  resulted  in  abnormally  large 
domestic  consumption. 

As  the  season  opened,  it  was  reported  that  Germany  would  purchase 
heavily,  but  as  the  season  advanced  German  orders  still  had  not  appeared. 
A  fair  demand  appeared  from  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland;  however,  due  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Spain,  but  little  business  actually  resulted  from  these 
countries.    Some  exporters  attempted  to  fill  these  orders,  and  most  of  them 
found  after  some  months  of  effort  that  their  goods  still  were  somewhere 
near  the  starting  point  and  as  a  result  took  a  loss  on  the  business. 

There  are  no  official  export  statistics  available;  however,  it  has 
been  reliably  estimated  that  about  311  short  tons  were  actually  exported 
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to  France,  275  tons  to  Switzerland,,  and  85  to  all  other  countries,  making 
in  all,  671  tons  to  the  end  of  December-  1940.    The'bulk  of  these  were 
thought  to  have  originated  in  the  Valencia  area  and  to  have  "been  shipped 
via  Denia'by  coastal  steamer  to  Marseille. 

There  are  no  reliable  estimates  of  stocks  remaining  in  Spain,  but 
reports  from  the  Malaga  area  indicate  that  practically  nothing  remains 
from  the  1940  harvest.    In  the  Valencia  area  estimates  indicate  that  about 
1,100  short  t6ns  remained  on  January  1,  1941,  of  suitable  quality  for 

export-. 

In  evaluating  estimates  of  production  and  stocks  on  hand  in  Spain, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  growers 
have  had  a  tendency  to  hide  the  actual  facts,  and  there  has  been  a  heavy 
illegal  traffic  in  foodstuffs.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  estimate 
is  likely  to  be  on  the  conservative  side,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining such  information  relative  to  production  and  stocks  held  by 
growers  as  is  available  in  normal  times.  ' 

Exporters  in  Turkey  at  the  start  of  the  1940-41  marketing  season 
were  rather  pessimistic  over  the  export  outlook.    The  invasion  of  Greece 
resulted  in  Greek  ships  that  had  been  carrying  Turkish  products  to  points 
outside  of  the  war  zone  being  withdrawn  for  war  work.    The  only  remaining 
transportation  facilities  were  the  occasional  British  ships  that  called 
at  Turkish  ports  arid  the  Danube  barges,  as  railroads  were  both  unreliable 
and  expensive. 

Exports  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  were  extremely  small. 
During  October  and  November  of  1940,  only  1,825  short  tons  had  been  ex- 
ported.   The  United  Kingdom  entered  the  market  in  December,  making  a  large 
purchase,  and  again  in  January  1941.    Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and'  Switzerland 
had  been  buying  small  lots  from  the  start  of  the  season.'  By  February  1, 
exports  amounted  to  19,370  tons,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  United  Kingdom.    Germany,  did  not  appear  in  the  market  as  a  buyer; 
however,  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  purchases  of  Eungary  and  other 
Danube  Basin  countries  eventually  found  their  way  to  that  country.  The 
sales  on  the  Izmir  bourse  to  February  5  totaled  25,157  short  tons,  of 
which  the  Turkish  Alcohol  Monopoly  purchased  4,070  tons.    Stocks  remaining 
in  Turkey  on  February  1,  1941,  were  estimated  to  have  been  5,500  short  tons 
from  the  1939  production  and  6,600  from  1940.     It  is  estimated  that  2,200 
short  tons  were  in  packers'  and  exporters'  hands  at  that  time.  Exporters 
were  rather  optimistic  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  remaining  stocks. 

United  States  exports  of  raisins  have  shown  a  heavy  decline  during 
the  1940-41  crop  year,  dur  to  the  European  war.    During  the  first  8  months 
of  the  1940-41  marketing  season  only  16,394  short  tons  were  exported  to 
Europe,  as  compared  with  46,473  tons  for  the  same  period  during  the  1939-40 
season  and  55,  143  for  1938-39. 
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The  situation  with  regard  to  total  exports  is  about  the  same  as 
during  the  period  August-March  1940-41;  a  total  of  22,535  tons  was  exported 
as  compared  with  55,683  tons  for  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier  and 
63,043  tons  for  the  same  period  during  1938-39.    United  States  exports  dur- 
ing the  entire  1938-39  season  totaled  78,162  tons,  of  which  67,581  were  to 
Europe,  as  compared  with  the  first  war  year,  1939-40,  when  only  59,559  tons 
were  exported,  with  47,980  tons  going  to  Europe. 

The  United  Kingdom,  normally  the  largest  buyer  of  American  raisins, 
accounted  for  only  13,448  tons  during  the  first  8  months  of  the  1940-41 
season,  compared  with  15,839  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1939-40,  and 
24,739  tons' in  the  last  pre-war  year,  1938-39.     The  purchases  by  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  present  season  were  all  during  the  months  December  to 
March  inclusive,  whereas  in  normal  times  the  heaviest  purchases  by  this 
country  are  during  the  first  4  months  of  the  season,  August-November. 

The  only  other  European  countries  purchasing  any  appreciable  amount 
of  American  raisins  during  this  season  were  Ireland  and  Sweden,  whicn  have 
taken  2,430  and  424  tons,  respectively.    All  other  European  countries 
combined  accounted  for  only  82  tons  during  the  first  8  months  of  the  present 
season. 


RAISINS;     Exports  from  the  United  States,  August-July, 
average  1930-31  to  1939-40,  annual  1938-39  and 
1939-40,  and  August-March  1939-40  and  1940-41 


Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland- Danzig  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom  

Other  Europe  

All  other  countries... 

Total  


4, 619 
1,036 
376 
5,071 
22,944 
561 
7,781 


59,208 


8,796 
2,315 
7 

7,387 
31,744 
799 
7,724 


10,407 
2,554 


8,279 
16,029 
1,561 
6,967 


78,162 


59 , 559 


10,263 
2,469 

8,020 
15,839 
1,448 
5,507 


55,683 


;    Average  ; 
';  1930-31  to  ; 
■     1939-40  j 

Ausust-March 

Country  of 
destination 

1938-39  j 

1939-40  j 

1939-40  j 

1940-41 

Short  : 

Short 

Short  ; 

Short 

Short 

I  tons 

tons 

tons  ■ 

tons 

tons 

:       1,949  : 

3,924  : 
2,85?  i 

2,235  i 

2,145  : 

j        5,014  ; 

4,612  : 
1,706  \ 

3,703  j 

2,265 

i         145  ■ 

:              8  29  ; 

462  : 
2,095  : 

1,698  ; 

:         557  : 

1,439  ' 

C72 

536  - 

2 

.  ,    j  2,6^-9 

4,678 

449 

448  : 

:  3,630 

613 

10 

10 

2,958 

4,078 

3,597 

2,430 

:  106 

221 

"  90 

143 

424 
13,448 
80 
3,886 


22,  535__ 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Currants 

The  1940  preliminary  estimate  of  currant  production  in  Australia 
and  Greece  is  now  placed  at  161,800  short  tons  as  compared  with  147,800 
tons  in  1939  and  147,000  in  1938.  The  estimate  is  3  percent  larger  than 
the  5- year  average  (1935-1939)  of  157,100  tons  and  6  percent  larger  than 
the  10-year  average  (1930-1939)  of  152,200  tons.  The  increase  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  record-breaking  crop  in  Australia  of  27,800  tons.  The  com- 
bined production  is  larger  than  any  since  1935. 

CURRANTS:    Estimated  production  in  Australia  and  Greece, 

1929-1940 


Year  :      Australia  :  Greece  :  Total 


;  Short  tons  j  Short  tons  '•      Short  tons 

1929                             ■  21,200  i  143,400  :  164,600 

1930                             !  21,200  i  147,400  :  168,600 

1931                             i  19,400  •  73,700  ■  93,100 

1932                             :  19,100  :  142,200  •  161,300 

1933                              ;  18,300  ;  125,100  ;  143,400 

1934                             !  19,800  j  150,000  j  169,800 

1935                             i  23,500  i  168.000  i  191,500 

1936                              :  13,800  i  133^000  :  146,800 

1937                             :  20,400  :  131,900  :  152,300 

1938                              j  23,300  •  123,700  \  147,000 

1939                             i  25,800  \  a/    122,000  \  a/  147,800 

1940  b/                        ;  27,800  j  a/    134,000  :  a/  161,800 

Average :  ■  !  \  

5  years, 1935-1939  j  21,400  :  135,700  !  157,100 

10  years, 1930-1939  \  20,500  i  131,700  !  152,200 


Compiled  from  official  sources  for  earlier  years;  later  years  estimated, 
a/  Revised. 

W  Preliminary  estimate. 

The  growing  and  harvesting  conditions  in  Australia  and  Greece  during 
the  1940  season  were  satisfactory.     The  production  in  Greece  turned  out 
somewhat  larger  than  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season. 

Exports ,  markets,  and  stocks  .  - 

The  Australian  currants  were  moved  into  export  channels  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances.     The  export  demand  in 
Greece  at  the  start  of  the  season  was  extremely  limited.     The  Union  of 
Currant  Exporters  fixed  tentative  opening  prices  for  most  countries;  how- 
ever, only  44  short  tons  were  exported  to  the  end  of  October  1940  as 
compared  with  16,481  tons  for  the  same  month  in  1939,  and  22,402  in  1938. 
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Export  prices  were  established  for  shipments  to  the  United  States 
as  follows  (c.f.  New  York): 

Dollars  per  11?  pounds 

Choice  Pat ras  .  .....  9.00 

Choice  Gulf   9.10 

Choicest  shade-dried  Patras  9.75 
«  ■»  »  Voztizza  9.75 

Payment  was -to  "be  made  through  a  confirmed  irrevocable  bank  credit 
in  Greece,  the  Greek  bank  guaranteeing  to  refund  the  value  if  within  75 
days  from  date  of  shipment  the  United  States  sanitary  inspectors  refused 
to  permit  the  importation  of  the  fruit.     If  the  fruit  did  not  arrive  in 
75  days,  the  shipper  or  bank  in  Greece  were  not  obliged  to ^ refund  the  value 
on  such  refusal.     The  danger  of  rejection  of  fruit  by  the  American  sani- 
tary authorities  after  75  days  were  to  be  at  the  buyer's  risk. 

American  buyers  refused  to  accept  these  terms;  moreover,  the  cost 
of  ocean  freight  of  $45  per  ton  raised  the  landed  cost  considerably  above 
that  of  pre-war  years.    Before  the  Italian  attack  on  Greece,  direct 
steamer  service  was  available  to  the  United  States;  however,  it  was  slow 
and  costly.     The  result  was  that  practically  no  Greek  currants  were  im- 
ported during  the  first  3  months  of  the  1940-41  crop  year.     The  situation 
in  Greece  at  present  prevents  any  further  shipments  being  made  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  Greek  Government  adopted  the  position  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Italy  that  currants  were  a  national  asset  and  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  relieving  any  possible  shortage  of  other  foods  and  sugar.  It 
was  thought  that  even  though  this  never  took  place,  other  warring  nations 
vrould  be  only  too  anxious  to  buy  the  currants.     The  Greek  Government 
finally  decided  to  buy  all  available  currants  from  growers  and  dispose  of 
them  at  a  later  date.     This  gave  the  grower  cash  to  use  as  he  saw  fit  and 
made  the  Greek  Government  the  sole  owner  of  the  currants. 

The  British  Government  placed,  an  order  for  44,000  short  tons  in 
November  1940  and  intimated  that  additional  orders  would  follow.  nhe 
British  were  to  pay  for  only  those  currants  actually  loaded  on  ships 
bound  for  the  United  Kingdom.     Data  on  the  actual  exports  to  the  Una  ted 
Kingdom  are  lacking;  however,  it  is  known  that  several  ships  called  at 
Patras  to  load  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  bulk 
of  the  44,000  tons  actually  left  Greece.    At  that  time  it  was  reported 
that  additional  quantities  were  being  negotiated  for  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

No  estimates  of  stocks  on  hand  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  German- 
Italian  invasion  of  the  country  are  available;  however,  domestic  consump- 
tion and  errports  to  the  United  Kingdom  probably  had  accounted  for  most  of 
the  1940  production. 
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MID- SEAS ON  BULGARIAN 

AND  YUGOSLAV  PRUNE  REPORT  .   .  . 

The  1940  preliminary  estimate  of  dried-prune  production  in 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  is  now  placed  at  11,000  short  tons  as  compared 
with  93,000  tons  during  the  1939  .season  and  29,200  tons  in  1938.  The 
estimate  for  Bulgaria  is  the  smallest  in  the  past  3  crop  years  and  that 
for  Yugoslavia  is  the  smallest  in  the  past  11  years.    Estimates  for  pro- 
duction for  Rumania  and  France,  normally  appearing  in  the  European  dried- 
prune  reports  issued  by  this  Office,  are  not  available  at  this  time  due 
to  the  war. 


It  should  he  noted  that  all  data  are  total  estimated  production 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  "exportable  surplus."    Existing  circum- 
stances overseas  prevent  any  estimates  of  exportable  surplus  being  made, 

PRUNES:    Estimated  total  production  in  specified  countries, 

1929-1940 


Year 


•Bulgaria 


Rumania 

Yugo 
slavia 

France 

United 
States 

Total 

:  Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

•  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

:  9,200 

11,900 

4,800 

160,500 

186,400 

:  10,100 

9,500 

17,000 

285,700 

322,700 

:  11,300 

9,500 

4,000 

243,600 

268,400 

:  10,600 

30,000 

2,500 

195,000 

238,900 

j  8,300 

27,500 

7,500 

206,000 

250,600 

;  10,800 

24, 200 

6,000 

201,600 

247,700 

■  13,800 

12,200 

5,000 

297,900 

339,900 

:  10,100 

38,500 

8,000 

184,300 

250,500 

i  12,100 

5,500 

1,000 

256,200 

274,800 

:  11,000 

16,000 

4,500 

237,100 

281,800 

:  13,100 

80,300 

8,000 

213,400 

328,100 

j  c/ 

3,300 

£/ 

198,700 

d>209,700 

:  12,000 

30,500 

5,300 

237,800 

280,000 

|  11,100 

25, 300 

6,400 

232,000 

280,300 

Short 

tons 

1929  

a/ 

1930   

400 

1931  

a/ 

1932    

800 

1933  

1,300 

1934  

5,100 

1935  

11,000 

1936  

9,600 

1937  

a/ 

1938  

13,200 

1939.  

13,300 

1940  a/   

7,700 

Average: 

5  years  1935-1939  e/  9,400 
10  years  1930-1939  e/  5,500 

Compiled  from  official  sources  for  earlier  years;  later  years  estimated. 

a/  Less  than  50  tons. 

b/  Preliminary  estimate. 

c/  Data  not  available. 

d/  Not  including  Rumania  and  France. 

e/  Rounded  to  nearest  100  tons. 


Growing  conditions  in  Bulgaria  during  the  spring  of  1940  were 
decidedly  unfavorable,  primarily  due  to  late  spring  frosts,  which 
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seriously  damaged  the  trees.    There  was  also  some  damage  from  rust  and 
other  diseases,  though  the  extent  of  this  has  not  been  learned.    As  a 
result,  an  extremely  poor  set  developed,  which  resulted  in  very  poor  har- 
vest of  fresh  fruit  and  consequently  in  the  production  of  dried  prunes. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  growing  conditions  as  previously  reported 
(July  15,  1940)  were  extremely  bad  and  resulted  in  a  very  light  set  of 
fruit.    The  severe  late  spring  frosts  are  now  reported  to  have  killed 
about  12  percent  of  the  total  prune  trees  in  the  country.    The  severest 
damage  was  caused  in  the  lowlands,  where  in  some  areas  it  was  said  to 
have  taken  as  high  as  40  percent  of  the  trees.    The  damage  in  the  foot- 
hills was  less  severe. 

Those  trees  that  survived  blossomed  under  favorable  conditions. 
During  the  summer  a  serious  attack  of  rust  (Polystigma  rubrum)  broke  out 
over  wide  areas  and  stripped  the  trees  of  leaves.    The  trees  thus  were 
weakened,  which  made  them  particularly  susceptible  to  an  attack  of 
lecanium  corni  scale.    This  scale,  which  first  appeared  in  1929  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  old  trees,  is  now  attacking  young  trees  as  well. 
The  case  was  made  more  hopeless  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  lack  of  ^ 
material  to  combat  the  disease,  due  to  the  war  and  its  restrictive  effect 
on  imports  of  chemicals,  etc.    The  combined  effect  of  unfavorable  weather, 
pests,  and  diseases  resulted  in  a  dried-prune  production  of  only  3,300 
short  tons. 

Carry-over  1940-41  supplies 

The  carry-over  of  dried  prunes  in  Bulgaria  from  the  production  of 
the  previous  year  (1939)  into  the  1940  crop  year  is  estimated  at  5,000 
short  tons,  making  the  total  apparent  supply  in  this  country  12,700  short 
tons.    The  Army  is  understood  to  have  requisitioned  the  greater  part  of 
the  available,  supply. 

The  situation  in  Yugoslavia  was  somewhat  similar,  though  the 
carry-over  from  the  record-breaking  1939  crop  amounted  to  only  2,300 
short  ton's.    The  Yugoslav  Army  had  requisitioned  large  stocks  of  prunes 
late  in  1939  and  in  the  early  part  of  1940.    The  estimated  carry-over 
relates  only  to  those  in  private  hands  available  for  sale,  either  domestic 
or  export.    The  total  apparent  supply  at  the  start  of  the  1940-41  export 
season  in  Yugoslavia  therefore  was  about  6,100  short  tons. 


Export  stocks  on  hand 

The  small  production  in  Bulgaria,  together  with  the  carry-over, 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  increased  domestic  demand,  ine 
shortage  of  prunes  soon  forced  the  prices  to  levels  so  high  as  to  pre 
elude  any  possibility  of  making  exports.     The  huge  supply  acquired  by 
the  Army' left  few  for  civilian  use,,  and,  at  a  price  of  18  to  24  cents 
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per  pound  to  Bulgarian  consumers,  they  were  almost  prohibitive.  Reports 
indicate  that  "by  mid- February  1941  the  only  stocks  remaining  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Army. 

The  situation  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
1940-41  season  was  somewhat  different  from  that  in  Bulgaria.  Exports 
were  made  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Greece.  The 
bulk  of  the  shipments  went  to  Germany,  which  was  estimated  to  have  bought 
about  3,080  short  tons.    The  total  estimated  exports  amounted  to  4,623 
short  tons,  which  would  indicate  that  about  1,543  tons  were  sent  to  the 
other  four  countries.    Officii]  export  data  are  not  available  because  of 
the  war,  and  the  estimates  shewn  are  from  trade  sources. 

Before  the  season  started  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  Army 
v/ould  probably  again  purchase  large  quantities;  however,  this  did  not  oc- 
cur, and  the  entire  carry-over  and  new  production  were  left  available  for 
export  and  domestic  consumption.    The  production  of  prune  jam,  normally 
an  important  outlet  for  prunes  in  this  country,  was  considerably  below 
normal.     It.  was  said  that  the  1940  prunes  had  an  excessively  high  percent- 
age of  water,  which  necessitated  using  more  fuel  in  the  driers.    Fuel  was 
both  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain.    The  demand  for  prune  jam  was 
light,  and  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  keeping  quality  of  jam  made  from 
the  new-crop  prunes,  as  they  were  said  to  have  had  a  very  low  sugar 
content . 

On  March  1,  1941,  trade  estimates  of  stocks  on  hand  were  about 
1,400  short  tons,  part  of  which  were  not  of  suitable  quality  to  enter 
export  channels.  The  trade  expected  to  move  all  existing  stocks  into 
consumptive  channels  before  the  new  crop  (1941)  came  to  market. 

United  States  exports  of  dried  prunes  to  Europe  by  way  of 
contrast,  have  shown  a  heavy  decline  during  the  1940-41  season,  which 
is  due  to  the  war.    During  the  first  7  months  of  the  1940-41  season 
(September-March)  only  1,929  short  tons  were  exported  to  Europe,  of  which 
Sweden  received  1,343  tons  in  February.    This  may  be  compared  with 
35,973  tons  for  the  same  period  in  the  1939-40  season  and  66,228  tons 
in  the  last  pre-war  season,  1938-39. 

The  largest  pre-war  buyers  of  American  prunes,  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  did  not  purchase  prunes  in  the  American  market  during 
the  period  September  1940  to  February  1941.    The  United  Kingdom  pur- 
chased 8  tons  in  March  1941  and  Switzerland  41  tons,  which  were  the  first 
since  June  1940  for  these  countries.    Ireland  purchased  only  163  tons 
during  the  period,  compared  with  282  tons  for  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  and  339  tons  the  last  pre-war  year.    All  other  European  coun- 
tries combined  during  the  7  months  under  review  accounted  for  only  154 
tons. 


■■<  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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AHGEHTIKE  MEAT  EXPORTS 
CUT  BY  h&  


v/ar  developments  in  Europe  during  1940  effectively  cut  off  continental 
European  markets  for  Argentine  beef.    As  a  consequence,  cattle  slaughter  and 
beef  production  in  packing  plantswere  reduced  materially.    Mutton  and  pork 
production,  however,  increased  somewhat. 

Meat  production  in  packing  plants  in  1940  totaled  2,150  million  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  7  percent  compared  with  1939.    Approximately  85  percent,  or 
1,831  million  pounds,  was  beef,  which  shoxtfed  a  reduction  of  5  percent  compared 
with  1939  and  was  the  smallest  in  4  years.    Mutton  and  lamb  increased  12  per- 
cent to  218  million  pounds,  while  pork  increased  3  percent  to  101  million 
pounds.    Argentina  normally  exports  about  25  percent  of  the  beef  produced,  35 
percent  of  the  mutton  and  lamb,  and  less  than  25  percent  of  the  pork. 

ARGENTINA:     Production  of  meat  in  packing  plants 
 corn-pared  with  total  production,  1935-1940   


Production  in 
packing  plants 


Total  production, 
excluding  farm  a/ 


Beef 

Lamb 

Beef 

Lamb 

Beef 

Lamb 

and 

and  ; 

Pork 

and 

and 

Pork 

and 

and 

Pork 

veal 

mutton  ; 

veal 

mutton 

veal 

mutton 

Million 

Million, 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

pound s 

pounds 

pounds 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

1935  ... 

1,609 

176 

157 

3,609 

237 

219 

45 

74 

72 

1936  . . . 

1,740 

189 

172 

3,628 

245 

240 

48 

77 

72 

1937  . . . 

1,982 

190 

177 

3,989 

241 

258 

50 

79 

69 

1938  . . . 

1,835 

223 

119 

3,937 

282 

198 

47 

,  79 

60 

1939  . . . 

;  2,025 

194 

98 

4,235 

261 

207 

48 

74 

47 

1940  ... 

:  1,831 

218 

101 

:  y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

Packing-house 
production  as 
percentage  of  total 


Compiled  from  official  sources  unless  otherwise  noted. 

a/  Estimated  by  multiplying  total  reported  slaughter  by  average  dressed 
weights  at  packing  plants.  ; 
b/  Hot  available  as  yet. 

Most  of  the  beef  is  exported  in  a  chilled  or  frozen  condition,  a 
grov/ing  percentage  of  beef  is  being  exported  in  canned  form,  however,  owing 
to  better  facilities  for  shipping  it  under  present  war  conditions.    The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  principal  market  for  Argentine  beef,  taking  about  82  percent 
of  the  total  in  normal  years  (1934-1938)  with  continental  Europe  second.  The 
United  States  takes  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  canned  beef. 
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The  New  British  Agreement  with  Argentina,  in  addition  to  the 
quantities  of  frozen  beef  specified,  or  606  million  pounds,  calls  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  canned  beef  than  usual,  l/    It  is  reported  from 
Buenos  Aires  that  the  order  for  canned  beef  has  been  increased  to  100,000 
metric  tons  (220  million  pounds)  or  30,000  metric  tons  (66  million  pounds) 
more  than  reported  earlier.     Instead  of  spreading  shipments  over  the 
whole  year  up  to  September  1,  1941,  the  entire  order  for  canned  beef  is 
being  packed  as  quickly  as  possible.    Packing  plants  have  been  buying 
abnormally- large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  a  scarcity  has  developed.    An  ad- 
ditional order  from  the  British  'Government  to  be  supplied  prior  to 
September  1  is  also  in  prospect.     With  surplus  quantities  of  slaughter 
cattle  completely  absorbed  in  filling  the  large  United  Kingdom  demand, 
cattlemen  and  packing-plant  officials  state  that  United  States  Navy  pur- 
chases will  have  to  be  at  higher  prices  than  quotations  to  date.  Last 
year,  out  of  a  total  of  176  million  pounds  of  canned  beef  shipped  from 
Argentina,  only  19  million  pounds  were  to  the  United  States,  a  decrease 
of  54  percent  compared  with  1939.     Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  125  million  pounds  compared  with  115  million  in  1939  and  96  million  in 
1938.     The  1940  figures  are  preliminary. 

The  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  to  fix  cattle 
prices  beginning  January  27,  1941,  in  order  to  equalize  price's  for  the 
chiller  and  canned  grades.     2/  The  reduction  in  the  market  outlet  for 
chiller-  and  continental-grade  steers  and  the  diversion  of  fat  high-quality 
steers  for  canning  purposes  prompted  the  Government  to  take  this  action. 
Later  it  was  decreed  that  all  cattle  would  be  purchased  by  the  packing 
plants  on  a  basis  of  weight  after  dressing. 

Slaughter  for  the  production  of  canned  beef  represents  only  a  small 
percentage  of  total  Argentine  cattle  slaughter.     In  1939,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  total  slaughter  amounted  to  the  record 
number  of  7,436,000  head,  3,269,000  of  which  were  killed ' in ' freezing  and 
chilling  plants,  293,000  in  canning  plants,  1,173,000  at  Lihiers  slaughter- 
house near  Buenos  Aires,  mostly  for  domestic  consumption  as  fresh  beef  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  2,721,000  in  municipal  and  private  slaughterhouses 
throughout  the  country.     Slaughter  in  packing  houses  is  mainly  for  export. 

Cattle  slaughter  in  Argentina  reached  a  peak  in  the  5  years, 
1924-1928,  following  the  World  War,  when  herds  were  depleted  in  Europe. 
Later,  when  European  herds  were  being  built  up  again,  many  continental 
European  countries  limited  imports  of  foreign  beef.     Cattle  numbered  be- 
tween 33  and  36  million  head  in  1938,  according  to.  unofficial  estimates, 
compared  with  the  census  of  33,207,000  in  June  1937  and  32,212,000  in 
1930.     An  increase  in  the  percentage  of  cows  slaughtered  recently  indi- 
cates that  now  there  may  be  some  tendency  toward  reduced  numbers. 

l/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  21,  1941,  for  details. 
2/  See  details,  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  3,  1941. 
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ARGENTINA:     Slaughter  in  packing  plants  and  at  other  slaughter  houses, 

1909-1940 


Total 

Municipal 

•  Freezing  j 

salting  '; 

Linier's; 

and 

Total 

Item  and 

j     and  | 

and  canned". 

slaughter- 

private 

exclud- 

5-year  average 

j  chilling  j 

meat  I 

house  : 

slaughter 

ing 

:  plants  : 

plants  ; 

sJ  : 

house  aj 

farm 

:  1,000  : 

-1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000 

Cattle  and  calves 

!     head  i 

head  '< 

head  '• 

head 

head 

5- year  average: 

366 

612 

883 

3,015 

1914-1918  

203 

404 

1,150 

3,778 

1919-1923  

183 

;  665 

1,429 

4,  328 

1924-1928  

480 

;  992 

?  ?40 

fi  9fi7 

1929-1933  

234 

:  87i 

2  137 

5  707 

178 

'  1,038 

!     2  502 

6  672 

Annual : 

1939  

!  293 

1  1,173 

\     2  721 

7,456 

;  240 

!    1, 201 

:  b/ 
;  id/ 

Sheep  and  lambs 

■ 

5— year  average : 

1910-1913  c/  

!  51 

!  880 

i  644 

4,977 

!  770 

|  .  484 

I      3  690 

i  d/ 

'<  901 

•  701 

'      5  347 

1924-1928  

'  4,553 

I  13 

590 

M:  X 

1929-1933  

I  21 

»  718 

!  838 

fi  91? 

•  * 

:  17 

^  656 

j  973 

'  7.023 

Annual : 

0 

1939  

i  26 

!  706 

1,277 

\  7,682 

1940  

■  22 

567 

:  b/ 

Hog;s 

m 
M 

5- year  average: 

« 
• 

1910-1913  c/   

12 

84 

39 

:  135 

:  a/  1 

i  152 

i  89 

:  337 

1919-  1923  

•  a/  6 

;  202 

■  no 

S  565 

'.  aj  31 

;  276 

■  85 

:  599 

1929-1933.  

I  a/  35 

:  360 

:  153 

:  1,003 

« 

i  a/  44 

287 

j  159 

:  1,399 

Annual : 

1939  

i  a/  52 

363 

1  246 

1,156 

1940  

i ja/    58  ; 

379 

\  */ 

i/ 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  a/  Mostly  for  domestic  consumption, 
b/  Not  available  as  yet.     c]  4-year  average,    d/  Less  than  500  head. 


Beef  exports  from  Argentina  in  1940  amounted  to  only  999  million 
pounds,  a  reduction  of  17  percent  compared  with  1939  and  6  percent  below 
the  average  for  the  5  years,  1934-1938.    The  United  Kingdom  took  only  683 
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million  pounds,  or  26  percent  less  than  in  1939.    Exports  to  France  were 
larger,  amounting  to  156  million  pounds  in  1940,  principally  of  continen- 
tal-type frozen  "beef,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent  above  1939,  and 
over  8  times  more  than  in  1938.    In  normal  times  France  is  practically 
self-sufficient  in  "beef. 

Exports  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  from  Argentina,  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  136  million  pounds  in  1940  and  were  12  percent 
larger  than  in  1939.    The  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in*  freezing  and 
chilling  plants  in  Argentina  has  shown  a  steady  increase  since  1914-1918. 
In  1940  the  number  killed  was  5,751,000,  an 'increase  of  2  percent  above 
1939.    Total  slaughter  figures  are  not  available  for  1940,  but  in  1939 
total  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  reached  the  record  number  of  7,682,000 
head. 


ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  principal  meats  by  countries  of  destination, 
annual  1938-1940  and  January- February  194C  -!!  9  11 


Item  and 
destination 


1938 


755 


■Million 
Beef  and  veal  ■  pou  .&s 

Chilled  type;  j 

United  Kingdom  :  755 

France  :  aj 

Others  :  0 

Total  • 

Frozen:  • 
United  Kingdom  ■ 

■t  rsnc6 »  •••••••••••••••••••••••* 

Belgium  and  Netherlands  | 

Germany  : 

Italy.  j 

Spain  : 

Japan.  ; 

Others   ■ 

Total  j 

Canned:  ■'• 

United  States  ] 

Canada  ! 

Union  of  South  Africa  ! 

United  Kingdom  ; 

France  j 

Scandinavian  countries  j 

Belgium  and  Netherlands.  

Spain  

Japan  

Others.  

Total  


27 
17 
11 
108 
31 
21 
3 
7 


41 
5 
3 

96 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
9 


164 


1939 


Million 

pov-^-J 

772 
7 

0 


779 


39 
69 
8 
97 

20 

sJ 

2 

 9_ 


2M.. 


41 

8 
3 

115 
a/ 
1 

2 

§J 
12 


182 


1940 


7  1]  ;  OQ 


531 

32 

63 


626 


27 
121 
a/  b/ 


25 


-21 


1Q7 


19 

3 
5 

125 
3 

sJ  b/ 

1 


.20 


ry-F^bruary 
.0  •  "1941 


Million 
•pounds 


b/  100 


176  W    15    b/  48 


Continued  - 
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ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  principal  meats  by  countries  of  destination, 
annual  1938-1940/  and  January- February  W40-im  -  Continued. 


Item  and 
destination 


1938 


1939 


1940 


January-Februar; 
1940    .  1941 


Lamp  and  mutton 
Frozen  and  chilled: 
United  Kingdom 

France   

Others  . .  . .  

Total   

Pork 

Erozen  and  chilled: 
United  Kingdom 

Others   

Total   

Other  meats 
Erozen  offals: 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

France   

Germany   

Italy   

Others   

Total   

Salted: 


Million  Million  [  Million;  Million  Million 
pounds    pounds    j  'pounds  •  pounds.  :  pounds 


96  ; 

115  : 

120  •  - 

6  ': 

3  i 

3  i 

12  i  - 

105  : 

121  : 

136  :  W 

36  :  V  12 

17  ': 

13  j 

l  :  - 

1  : 

~i  ■ 

2 :  - 

18  ': 

14  : 

3  : 

1  ;  a/   

57 
3 
1 
4 


55 


a' 


64 


67 


United  Kingdom   

Germany   

Scandinavian  countries 

Portugal   

Others   

Total 


a/ 


2 
1 
2 

10 


a 


15 


14 


1,204  'W  285  Vl7£_ 

Total  specified  meats    lt34f      l.^x  iif^Z — u  ■  

Compiled  from  official  sources.  i.**-* 
a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    W  Hot  available  by  countries. 

The  hulk  of  the  pork  produced  in  Argentina  l*J™*Bt\^J£^ 
Commercial  hog  slaughter  increased  Serially  fro.  1909  to  ^™  * 
creased  in  1939  when  it  amounted  to  only  1,156,000  against  ah  av  & 
1,399,000  for  the  5-year  period    1934-1938.  ^^^^^^ 
creased  materially  since  pre-Uorld-^ar  days,  when  it  f^.^J  J&ilaUe 
head  annually  for  the  years  1910-1913.     There  are  no  estimates  avail. 


for  home  consumption 


or  the  number  killed  on  farms 

Frozen-pork  exports,  always  relatively  small,  ^creased 
million  pounds  in  1939  to  only  3  million  in  1940.    ^         *x££nt  na 
ment  calls  for  22  million  pounds.    Bacon  and  ham  exports  from  Agre, 
are  practically  negligible. 
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CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN  FOOD  SITUATION  .     ; ;  • 

AND  OUTLOOK,  MAY  1941   

In  the  following  analysis  of  the  continental 
European  food  situation,  particularly  with  reference 
to  possible  developments  during  1941-42,  it  has  "been 
assumed  that  the  British  "blockade  will  continue  ef- 
fective.    The  production  outlook  has  "been  predicated 
on  the  assumption  of  normal  weather  conditions  and 
on  considerations  of  fertilizer  supply,  draft  power, 
and  other  factors,  which  must  of  necessity  vary 
widely  from  district  to  district. 

Food  supplies  in  most  countries  of  continental  Europe  are  still 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  current  rations.    Though  such  rations 
are  generally  below  normal  consumption,  they  appear  sufficient  in  many 
countries  to  prevent  serious  distress.     In  some  areas,  however,  there  is 
definite  shortage  of  essential  foods,  and  in  certain  quarters  under- 
nourishment is  acute.     Food  reserves  must  be  drawn  upon  and  ^food-producing 
capacity  increasingly  strained  as  the  war  ic;  prolonged.    There  may 
be  further  curtailment  in  rations  in  some  regions  before  the  hew  harvest, 
but  food  production  in  1941  probably  will  bring  some  relief. 

Assuming  normal  weather  conditions  and  taking  into  account  the 
probable  shortages  of  draft  power,  farm  labor,  and  fertilizers  in  some 
areas,  the  aggregate  production  of  food  for  the  populations  of  continen- 
tal Europe  is  not  expected  to  be  larger  in  1941-42  than  in  1940-41,  when 
withdrawals  from  reserve  stocks  were  necessary  to  maintain  rationed  con- 
sumption. Production  of  grain  on  the  Continent  in  1941  will  probably  be 
larger  than  in  1940  and  of  root  crops  smaller,  vhile  production  of  live- 
stock products  will  be  considerably  lower. 


EREAD  CEREALS:     Production  in  continental  Europe,  a/ 
normal,  and  1938-1941 


Commodity 

Normal  b/ 

1938 

1939 

1940  t/ 

1941  d/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Wheat  

1,439 

1,678 

1,562 

1,175 

1,350 

Rve  

755 

830 

824 

660 

725 

Compiled  from  official  and  unofficial  sources. 

a/  Does  not  include  Soviet  Union,  Baltic  States,  Soviet-occupied  Rumania, 
and  Soviet-occupied  Poland,     b/  Average  1933  to  1937  as  far  as  available. 
c/  Officially  reported  data  supplemented  by  approximations  by  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,     d/  Approximations  as  of  May  1,  1941, 
based  on  normal  expectancy  as  modified  by  recent  local  situations  and 
conditions.     These  approximations  are  subject  to  wide  variation,  depend- 
ing on  developments  in  weather  and  other  conditions. 
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Basically  unfavorable  factors  in  the  continental  food  outlook, 
which  -  in  some  sections  at  least  -  will  operate  regardless  of  crop  out- 
turn or  the  availability  of  import  supplies,  are  difficulties  of  distri- 
bution and  transportation.    Land  communications  are  overtaxed,  since  they 
must  carry  a  heavy  wartime  load  and  in  addition  much  of  the  traffic 
formerly  carried  by  sea. 

In  the  light  of  all  known'  factors,  it  appears  improbable  that 
total  supplies  available  for  1941-42  will  permit  larger  food  consumption 
than  in  1940-41,  and  consumption  in  some  areas  may  decline  even  further. 
Whether  or  not  this  outlook  may  be  modified  will  largely  depend  on  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  political  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  on  Germany's  attitude  toward  the  occupied  countries.  Precau- 
tionary policies,  at  any  rate,  are  likely  to  prevent  over-all  expansion  m 
consumption,  even  if,  in  the  short  run,  such  expansion  were  physically 
possible.    At  the  end  of  1941-42,  aggregate  carry-over  supplies  of  food, 
particularly  of  fats  and  meats,  will  probably  be  further  reduced. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  continental  European  food 
situation  in  the  present  war  is  that  Germany's  food  problem  is  not  likely, 
in  the  near  future,  to  become  critical,  as  it  did  in  1914-1918.    The  war 
has  not  as  yet  seriously  interfered  with  agricultural  production  in 
Germany.    Although  the  high  level  of  output  of  recent  year-  will  doubtless 
be  subject  to  some  decline  because  of  certain  shortages  m  .-dot,  draft 
power,  and  fertilizers,  this  decline  should  not  be  abrupt  or  disastrous. 
Carry-over  stocks  of  bread  grains,  meats,  and  possibly  even  fats  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  in  September  1940  were  apparently 
sizable,  partly  because  of  reserve  accumulation  before  the  outbreak  of_ 
war,  and  partly  owing  to  imports  or  requisitions  from  conquered  countries. 
German  armies  in  the  occupied  areas  subsist,  at  least  in  part,  on  local 
resources.     Some  imports  of  grains  and  oils  during  1941-42  from  nearby 
areas,  including  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Far  East  still  seem 
possible. 

German  food  rations  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have  been  maintained 
on  virtually  unchanged  levels.    Despite  a  20-percent  reduction  in  tne 
meat  rations  just  announced,  the  people  continue  to  be  considerably  set- 
ter fed  than  they  were  in  the  last  war  -  particularly  soldiers,  workers, 
and  children.     Germany's  wartime  diet,  however,  is  by  no  means  up  to  a 
peacetime  standard,  and  fats  constitute  a  serious  problem.  Malnutri- 
tion, widely  present  even  in  peacetime  in  almost  every  country  of  tne 
world,  will  very  probably  become  more  widespread  in  Germany  as  the  war 
goes  on.     In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  consumption  oi 
some  foods  was  more  or  less  restricted  for  several  years  before  the  ou 
hreak  of  war,  and  that  the  many  strains  of  war  tend  to  increase  ratner 
than  reduce  the  physiological  requirements  of  the  human  body,  ^et, 
balance,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  general  food  position  within  a  yea 
or  two  will  become  serious. 
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Germany's  Axis  partner,  Italy,  is  less  favorably  situated,  though 
there  is  normally  a  high  degree  of  food  self-suf  ficiency*  Distribution 
appears  to  be  less  efficiently  organized;  the  Army  must  live  largely  on 
home  supplies;  precautionary  reservation  of  stocks  for  the  armed  forces 
and  for  future  contingencies  is  deeply  cutting  into  the  flow  of  food  sup- 
plies to  civilians;  and  the  accumulation  of  reserves  before  Italy's  entry 
into  the  war  was  not  on  a  large  scale. 

There  have  also  been  indications  that  certain  foodstuffs  vital  to 
the  Italian  diet  are  being  exported  to  Germany  in  quantity.  Recent 
reports  have  indicated  low  rations,  high  prices,  inequitable  distribution, 
and  a  very  unfavorable  food  position  in  some  regions,  with  resulting 
popular  discontent.    Even  in  the  case  of  Italy,  however,  it  is  unlikely 
that  total  available  food  supplies  will  soon  be  reduced  to  dangerously 
low  levels.    The  Italian  food  problem  is  thus  in  some  respects  one  of 
organization  as  well  as  one  of  available  aggregate  supplies. 

Present  food  conditions  in  France,  Belgium,  Norway,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,,  the  Netherlands  -  all  German-occupied  or  -controlled  coun- 
tries -  are  unfavorable.    Their  prospects  hold  out  little  hope  for  sub- 
stantial improvement.    Rations  are  much  lower  than  in  Germany.  Transpor- 
tation difficulties,  as  well  as  widespread  industrial  unemployment  with 
resultant  reduction  in  buying  power,  and  high  prices  add  to  the  problem 
of  equitable  food  distribution.    In  all  these  countries,  Germany's 
requisitions  of  food  have,  on  balance,  intensified  the  existing  problems. 
Stocks  have  thus  been  depleted,  and  the  need  of  rationing  has  been  ac- 
centuated in  cases  where,  otherwise,  food  consumption  could  have  been 
maintained  on  higher  levels. 

The  war  in  France,  with  its  destruction  and  disorganization  in 
agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation,  has  created  a  serious  food 
situation.    The  existing  barrier  between  the  occupied  and  unoccupied 
zones  has  added  to  its  severity,  as  normally  the  two  zones  complement 
each  other.    German  requisitions  and  takings  of  food  stocks,  livestock, 
and  draft  horses  have  intensified  the  country's  plight.    Large  numbers 
of  farmers  and  farm  workers  are  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  while  others 
have  fled  to  the  unoccupied  zone. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  reconstruction  of  French  agriculture 
is  proving  a  difficult  task.     Supplies  from  French  Africa,  -particularly 
important  in  regard  to  grain  and  vegetable  oils,  are  received  only  in 
small  quantity  and  are  partly  taken  by  Germany  and  Italy.    The  problem 
of  fats  is  quite  serious.    There  may  be  some  relief  to  the  food  situa- 
tion from  the  1941  harvest,  since  the  basic  producing  capacity  of  French 
agriculture  is  certainly  still  very  great,  and  higher  crop  production, 
compared  with  1940,  is  to  be  expected.    A  certain  exchange  of  oroduce 
between  the  two  French  zones  now  seems  to  be  provided  for. 
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Conditions  in  Belgium  are  critical,  since  the  country  is 
basically  so  much  dependent  on  imported  foods  and  feeds.    Without  ex- 
tensive imports,  Belgium  must  remain  greatly  deficient  in  fats,  "bread 
grains,  and  meats.    The  Netherlands,  with  adjustments  in  agriculture, 
will  be  better  off  than  Belgium,  but  still  the  situation  will  be  unfav- 
orable, and  severe  shortages  in  many  products  are  bound  to  persist. 
Norway  is  another  dark  spot  in  the  European  food  picture.  Basically, 
the  country  depends  for  its  bread  supply  on  imports  to  the  extent  of 
about  four-fifths  of  consumption.    Under  conditions  of  blockade  and 
German  occupation,  the  supply  of  fish  available  to  the  Norwegians  is  re- 
duced and  the  acquisition  of  whale-oil  supplies  probably  impracticable. 

The  food  situation  in  Denmark  is  not  basically  unsatisfactory, 
notwithstanding  heavy  exports  to  Germany.    The  country,  a  true  surplus 
area,  should  be  in  position  to  feed  its  people  at  a  relatively  satis- 
factory standard  and  still  to  produce  some  genuine  surpluses  of  live- 
stock products  for  export.     Similarly,  the  situation  in  Sweden,  despite 
an  unfavorable  1940  crop,  promises  to  remain  fairly  satisfactory,  since 
the  country  is  almost  self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs,  except  fats.  Both 
Denmark  and  Sweden  should  be  able  to  feed  their  people  adequately, 
unless  there  should  be  forced  exports  due  to  outside  pressure.  Finland 
at  present  reports  a  considerable  deficiency  in  fats,  meat,  bread  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.    Although  some  improvement  may  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  new  croio  year,  imports  of  all  essential  foodstuffs  will  be 
required.     Fats  will  remain  a  serious  problem. 

The  food  situation  in  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Spain  will  depend 
largely  on  the  extent  to  which  these  countries  will  be  permitted  to  im- 
port supplies.    So  far,  there  have  been  sufficient  reserve  stocks  in 
Switzerland  to  meet  basic  deficits.    Portugal,  also,  does  not  appear  to 
have  experienced  grave  hardships.     In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  food 
position,  which  became  acute  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war,  has  continued 
unrelieved.    Greece  is  normally  on  an  import  basis  for  wheat,  sugar,  and 
meat  products.    The  war  situation  increased  requirements,  and  military 
operations  in  the  north  have  beyond  doubt  decreased  production. 

Conditions  in  the  Danubian  surplus  countries  have  been  unfavorable 
throughout  1940-41,  due  to  reduced  crops  in  1940,  mobilization,  civil 
strife  (Rumania),  and  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Axis  Powers  for  exports. 
Food  prices  have  risen  considerably.    Conditions  in  1941-42  in  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  may  improve,  but  surpluses  of  grain  and  livestock 
products  are  likely  to  remain  below  normal.     Such  surpluses  will,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  be  consumed  locally  and  by  the  German  Army.    No  i«* 
provement  is  to  be  expected  in  the  Yugoslav  situation,  because  of  military 
operations  and  expulsions  of  large  numbers  of  Serbian  peasants  from  the 
northern  surplus-producing  areas. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  source  of  supplies  for  the  Continent, 
remains  an  enigma.    Agreements  with  Germany,  Belgium,  Finland,  H0rway, 
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Sweden,  and  Switzerland  are  said  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  foodstuffs, 
particularly  grain.    The  extent  to  which,  these  deliveries  will  actually  "be  made 
will  depend  largely  on  the  19^1  crop  outturn,  availability  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  especially  political  factors  and  decisions  as  to  what  measure  of 
help  for  Germany  the  Soviet  Government  considers  expedient.    The  possibility  pf 
sizable  shipments  cannot  "be  ruled  out  though  they  are  "by  no  means  certain.  The 
Soviet  Union,  since  the  early  thirties  one  of  the  world' s  largest  producers  of 
phosphate  rock  for  fertilizer,  may  possibly  export  to  Germany  and  other  European 
countries.    Germany  also  appears  to  be  obtaining  from  the  Soviet  Union  the  bulk 
of  the  soybeans  contracted  for  in  19^0  in  Bessarabia.    Larger  shipments  in 
iykl-k2  of  oilseeds  or  oils  from  the  Far  East  via  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad 
are  expected. 

(A  more  extensive  and  detailed  discussion  of  the  food  situation  in  individual 
countries  of  continental  Europe  will  appear  shortly  in  a  supplement  to  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  which  will  be  mailed  without  charge  on  application  to  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eolations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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EXCHANGE  RATES:  Average  value  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 
____  May  17 1  19^1 .  with  comparisons  a/  


Country 

>  • 

,  Monetary  *  Year 
\      unit      |  19 40  , 

1  Month 

!         Week  ended 

!  1939 

1  1940  :  1941 

i  1941 

[April 

:April  : March  : April 

{May  3  :May  10 

:May  17 

Argentina. . .  \ 
Australia  b/i 
Canada  b/. . . , 

England  b/. . ! 

Germany  ! 

Italy  j 

Japan  « 

Mexico  ! 

Switzerland. : 

-Paper  peso 

.Pound  

! Dollar. . . . 
: Shang.yuan ! 

,  Reichsmark! 

Lira.  ; 

Yen.  ••••»•< 
Peso  ' 

Franc. . . . . : 

{Cents  j 

!  29.77! 
5305.161 
s  85.14: 
t    6.00 j 
1383.00: 

!  4X).02l 
!  5.0UJ 

i  23.44: 

:  18.55J 
i  23. 80: 
:  22.68: 

[Cents  , 
31.21" 
372.86! 
99.^8! 
16.02! 
468.05! 
40.08! 
5.26j 
27.275 

20.02! 
24.11! 
22.43! 

[Cents  : Cents  I  Cents 

:  29.77:  29.77:  29.77' 

,280.90:321.30:320.70! 

;  84.24:  84.98:  87. 65! 

i    5.99:  .5.36i  5.19! 

'3  52  .  59  :  403.19:402.48! 
40.12:  39.96:  39.96s 
5.05:  5.05:  5.05! 
23.44:  23.44:  23.44: 
16.66:  20.53:  20.54: 
23.69:  23.82:  23.83: 
22.42:  23.21:  23.20: 

[Cents 

-  29.77 
,321.13 
88.01 

!  5.09' 
433.001 

39.96i 

5.05! 
23.44j 
20.54; 

23.83! 
23.20: 

{Cents 
i  29.77 

!  321.13 

!  87.64- 
[  5.l6s 
[403.021 
1  39.96! 

t  5.05! 
:  23.44i 

20.53! 
23.84! 
23.20: 

{Cents 

!  29.77 
1321.13 
1  87.20 

!  5.29 
[  4^3.00 

1  39.97 
1  5.05 
[  23.44 
,  20.54 

23.84 
23.21 

Federal  Reserve  Board, 


|/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.    Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Norway  have  been  omitted,  as  rates  are  not  at  present  available.    The  last  aver- 
age monthly  quotations  in  19^0  were  as  follows:  Denmark,  March,  19. 31  cents; 
France,  June,  2.01  cents;  the  Netherlands,  April,  53.08  cents;  and  Norway,  April, 
22.71  cents,    b/  In  addition  to  the  free  rate  there  is  also  a  fixed  official 
toying  rate:    Australia,  322.80;  Canada,  90.91;  and  England,  403.50  cents. 
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